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CHAPTER II, 


Four years have passed swiftly away. Tho bells 
in the eld church-tower are ringing gaily. It is the 
lirst day of the merry month of May, and all Daisy- 
bourne is alive to the fact that there are two “out- 
asked couples to be united that morning in holy wed- 
lock within the sacred fane where the old and young 
of the hamlet have from time beyond memory been 
christened, married, and buried. It turned out that 
there were three readings of the service, but as to 
who were the third wedded pair the reader must for 
@ short time await the satisfaction of his curiosity. 

Jonathan Brinsley had, as might have been ex- 
pected from his character, returned to reclaim his 
promise, and right well, too, had Esther Langdale 
kept her part of the contract. Jonathan had pros- 
pered not rapidly, but steadily. The firm by which 
ho was emaloyed was just, but not remarkable for 
generosity. Nevertheless, the stipulated yearly ad- 
vance had now raised his salary to such a sum as, 
with the known prudent frugality of Dsther, 
warranted him in taking unto himself “the young 
juan’s best partner,” a prudent wife. Esther Lang- 
ale, too, had not failed to provide, with well-placed 
trust, all those necossary household appliances, and 
fven some elegancies, which make a modest home 
attractive, aud when they returned to a small, newly- 








[IN THK PRESKNCH OF MILLICENT. ] 


built villa a mile out of Manchester, plainly and 
substantially furnished, Esther was as quietly pleased 
with her house as Jonathan Brinsley was with his 
new wife and her surroundings. But we aro antivi-~ 
pating. - 

At-a few minutes before ten a well-appointed glass 
coach, of an old-fashioned Isndau pattern, drawn by 
a tall pair of groys, drove up to Mrs. Langdalo’s 
door, 

It contained the bridegroom and his best man— 
the son of Jonathan’s Manchester employer. 

The lads and lasses of the village had hardly time 
to admire the grand plated harness and the white 
satin rosettes of the horses’ heads, and the bowpot 
nosegay of the coachman, before Esther Langdale 
and her mother came forth, fully dressed, and seated 
themselves in the vehicle, amid @ small “ hooray” 
from the smaller juveniles. 

Presently another open carriage appeared. In 
this was already seated Esther’s brother, and forth 
from the house issued two bridesmaids in white 
muslin and gay pink ribands, who were immediately 
recognised, the one as Esther’s younger sister, the 
other as the sister of Jonathan Brinsley. 

“Well, they do keep it allin the family,” said a 
disappointed damsel, “ but I daresay it’s a saving— 
Esther was always stingy, and so they say is 
Jonathan Brinsley, for that matter, so they're well 
matched.” 

The carriages drove off, followed by a small, 
cheering crowd, and were met at the clurch-porch 
by a much larger assemblage. 

For the information of the fair sex we must not 
omit to note that the bride wore a quaker-grey 
silk dress, chosen, like that of Mrs. Primrose, * not 
for its colour but because it would wear well,” and 
perchance “dye” for the inheritance of sume little 
juvenile Briusley, should such arrive in due course. 
Her gloves were of ‘a pale drab, her cuffs and coilar, 





of the finest pillow-lace, would Lave indeed been 








extravagant had thoy not been of Esther's own 
making, as also was the delicate and ample veil that 
foll over her whito tullo bonnet, trimmed with tho 
orthodox orange blossoms. 

As they walked up the aisle the impartial observer 
must have confessed they were a handsome couple, 
though neither could lay claim to tho attribute vf 
beauty. i 

The strong, bony form, aud square shoulders of 
Jonathan Brinsley, and his erect head, with a certain 
decision of feature that denoted firm purpose and 
perseverance, and his five feet ten of stature gave 
him a manly appearance, whilo the well-proportioned 
figure of Esther Langdale—she, too, being above the 
middie stature of women—with a self-possessed 
placidity of countenance, and her complexion heigh- 
tened by a natural emotion, made her positively 
handsome. Indeed one or two of the older males 
among the spectators were heard to declare, to tho 
displeasure of their wives and daughters, that “ they 
had no idea that Esther Langdale was half so govc- 
looking.” 

An opinion which in one case, that of a young 
lady who had herself “cast a sheep’s eyo” at 
Jonathan in vain, extorted an observation tit sho 
would not for the world have it said that sho 
said so, but that she could almost swear that she 
could see the carmine on Esther's usually colourless 
cheek, 

The ceremony proceeded decorously, the vicar 
reading with unusual distinctness that interesting 
service which begins with “ Doarly beloved,’? anu 
ends with “amazement,” Jonathan and Wsther 
joiaing audibly in the responses, when as the former 





complied with the rubrical direction of “taking the 
ring irom the priest, to put it upon the fourth linger 
of txe woman’s left hand,’”’ Esther Langdale turned 
pale, trembled, and seemed almost overcome by 
sudden emotion, She, however, was quickly calm 
and self-possessed. But the incident was not loss 
on tho sharpsighted gossips of tw village, 
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The formalities of the entries and signatures of 
witnesses\over the wedding party departed, but to 
the great chagrin and disappointment of the 
villagers, instead of returning either to the house of 
the Brinsleys, of Mrs. Laxgdale, or to the Vernon 
Arms, the bridegreom having handed in the bride, 
gave the ceachman a loud direction for “ 
Villas, Longsight ’’ (nobody caught the name), and 
away went the slapping pair of greys, and after 
them the second capacious coachful of the married 
party, and before Daisybourne, as there represented, 
had recovered from its astonishment, were clean out 
of sight on the high road to Manchester, 





* * * * * 


‘Bang! Clang! Bang!’’ went the whole peal of 
bells in a broadside fire. 

‘Lor ’a mussy upon us !”” exclaimed half-deaf old 
Rachel Green, ‘I do deciare as I thought the 
French was come——”’ 

Her voice was drowned in another trial at a simul- 
taueous crash. 

“Bang! Clang! Bang! Clans!’ 

We have already said that the bells were ringing 
merrily, but whatever they had been doing pre- 
viously was nothing to the din and row that were 
now got out of the mellow old bell-metal, for Daisy- 
bourne boasted the most ancient, as well as the very 
best peal of ¢welve for mere than as many miles 
round, and en this occasion the Daisyboarne 
“ringers ’? were associated with the élite of the 
Yorkshire *‘College Youths,” the Middleton Cam- 
panological Society, and some wonderful tenor” 
from the Cathedral, in friendly rivalry. And why 
was this? Because the best cricketer, the-captain of 
the Daisybourne eleven—who had, in the latest 
match with “the North,” scored one hundred and 
fifteen and earried his bat eut when nine wickets 
had fallen and one hundred and fourteen runs stood 
to the credit of the North—was going to be married. 
Then, too, the bridegroom kad won “the married 
against the single’’ for the latter in the same way— 
“and,’’ said the Benedicts, “he'll dovitfor our side 
this year,” 

Besides, who could ron a mile, hop a hundred 
yards, throw a ericket ball, pick up a hundred eggs a 
yard apart and put them singly in » basket; in short 
who was there to compare in village green sports, 
who go welcome at every al fresco merrymaking as 
Robin Armstrong? and it was Robin Armstrong who 
was this day to be married to Delly Westrop. 

Hence the wondrous clangour of “ firing,’’ bob- 
majors, double bob-majors, and grandsire triples that 
jangled out of the old grey tower in most methodic 
uproar. 

And now a truly rustic proeession hove in sight 
First came a dozen young fellows bare-headed, in 
very white shirt-sleeves, tied just.above the elbow 
with a fillet and bow of bright blue worsted tape, 
and eachearrying a basket-hilted straight ash-stick, 
these represented the single-stick players of Daisy- 
bourne. 

After these marched the village musicians, a 
wonderful “‘ scratch pack,” the first eight were drums, 
tabors, fifes and pipes, then came a clarionet, a keyed 
bugle, a French horn and a fiddle, and lastly a very 
big drum, carried by one fellow pick-a-back, and 
performed on by a strong-armed militiaman with a 
pair of leather-balled drumsticks, ir a way that 
would make Mr. Chipp stare and step hisears. What 
was wanting in time, tune and rhythm was however 
made up in noise, and as that seemed the principal 
aim of the performers they were certainly highly 
successful. 

Then came a dozen damsels in gay woollen kirtles 
of any colour they chose, each bearing a branch of 
fragrant hawthorn, and wearing a home-made white 
straw hat, bearing much resemblance to the head- 
gear of the lost Gainsborough picture of the second 
Duchess of Devonshire, and, like that: aristocratic 
beauty’s thatch, trimmed with the blue riband, 
which seemed the prevailing colour of Robin Arm- 
strong, seeing that Dolly, the bride, wore blue 
ribands ather breast, round her waist, and in her 
straw hat also, 

As for Robin ho looked rather awkward, for they 
had persuaded him to wear bright. blue brass but- 
toned coat, with shutter fronts and unmanageable 
lappels, which would fly open and disclose a glaring 
yellow waistcoat; a sky-blue silk scarf encircled his 

brown manly throat, aud bis round straw hat had 
beeu decorated by the maidens with blue and yellow 
rosettes in a way wonderful to behold. Hia nether 
bulk was encased in ligit drab cassimere breeches, 
with a buuch of sili strings at the knees, while his 
calyes aud feet, in spotless ribbed white. cotton 
stockings and stout walking shoes tied with an extra 
buneh of black galloon, dispia yed the active symmetry 
vf his form. ‘he rear of the pr cession congisted 





of old men, matrons, maids, and all the ehildrem in 
the parish able to toddle, and thus they wount up 
the churchyard path and filed into the rustie porch, 
the bridal procession, the siugle-stick men, and 
musicians halting at theeutrauce on either side, so 
that the may-bearing maidens only preceded the smil- 
iag and happy pair up the-naveto the chancel steps. 

As to the campanological ‘‘ youths.” above their 
musical row was so porsistent and ovorpowering that 
until the good-natured vicar had sent a third and 
strong-voiced remonstrant to “silence that dreadful 
bell,” he could not get a chance of hearing anybody 
or even himself, 

At length the claxgour ceased, and the prolonged 
boom having died away, the crewd subsided into 
decorous gravity, interrupted only by an occasional 
titter steraly crushod by the awful look and the 
stentorian “silence !’’ called by the awful Bumble 
and tewn-crier of Daisybourne. 

It was universally agreed by all the most ex- 
perienced dames of Daisybourne, aud their opinion 
was confirmed by the old parish clerk, that never did 
bride and bridezroom:bebave prettier throughout tie 
marriage ceremony thaw Robin and Dolly Armstrong. 
In fact, old Mrs. Rachel Green declared ‘ somebody 
must have schooled’un, he diiit as naterai as if he’d 
bin used to be married once a week.” 

But the joy and surprise was doubled when 
Robin, coming out of the vestry, begged the lads and 
lasses, maids, wives, matrons and widows, all and 
sundry, to his “ wedding feast.’”’ 

“ Yes,” said he, cheerily, *‘ come and drink Doliy’s 
good health and mine, too, in the best home-brewed 
of Vernon Grange. There’s enough for all and to 
aparp, thanks to good Mrs, Bland! Follow me, friends, 
and we'll show you the way.” 

We will not attempt to describe the acclamaticn 
with which this was reccived. Theo bell-ringers 
broke out afresh, and weil might their vigour be re- 
newed; for during the intervalof their eilence a 
huge lump of roast beef, with mustard and vinegar 
and a dozen loaves, had been washed down by 
twelve quarts of brown October, also sent down from 
the Grange, 


The procession, after a very poor attempt at for-: 


mation, streamed along up the hard private road and 
the hundred -yarde of avenue of majestic beeches 
which led to the lewnof the Grange, aud there stood 
a vast marquee, gay with flags on the outside, while 
withia four long rows of plauk tables on trestles, to 
use the peuny-a-liner’s phrase, “ groaned’’ beneath 
the substantial fare. 

Mrs. Bland met Robin, Dolly, old Armstrong and 
the bridesmaids at the entrance of the marquee, aud 
couducted them to a special croas-table at the upper 
end, where she herself did the honours, 

The other guests were not leng in ranging them- 
selves by tho well-plenished board, under direction 
of the Vernon sorvants and household. 

At six o’clock the bride and bridegroom bade the 
jovial party good-bye, and making:their exit amid a 
shower of old slippers and pealsof cheering and good 
wishes, were left to mako their way to the heney- 
suckle-embowered lodge which, on this auspicious 
occasion, was presented to Robiu Armstrong by the 
liberal Squire Vernon, 

The evening closed in, and the gleeful gathering 
dispersed, and though thero might have been a joskin 
or two who zigzagged a little in his way to his cot- 
tage, owing to the potency of the Vernon brewage, 
not one disorder or disagreeable marred the merry 
May Day of the marriage-of Doliy Westrop and 
Robin Armstrong. 


In the opening of this second chapter’ we spoke of 
a third marfiage on the same mero. We will not 
keep the readcr in further suspense. 

It was noticed by'a few of the tarry-behinds in the 
church that the vicar, theclerk andthe beadle re- 
turned from the vestry to the communion rails, in 
evident expectation of * more grist to the mill’’ of 
matrimony, 


They had not long:to wait. In a far corner of the 
church in a psw screened by green ctrtains, sat a 
male and a female, accompanied by another maa and 
a woman. Approaching the door of this pew, and 
opening it, Mr. Bumble, with his pole in hand, in- 
vited theic forthcoming. As nearest to the doer in 
the rather narrew enclosure, Mr, Wormwood, the 
seedy clerk of Mr. Sheepskin, the village-lawyer, 
came forth, followed by Mistress Grimshaw, often 
ealled “ Miss Grim,’’ about the oldest and sourest 
spinster of the neighbourhood. 

These could not be the couple intending to perpe- 
trate ‘‘ the sin that they call matri-money,” seoing 
that Wormwood had a shrewish wife and a mis- 
chievous boy who claimed him for father, But the 
murder was soon out, 





Arrayod in a plain blue frock-coat, with a pair of 


~bright Wellingtons, and white Rassia-duck trousers, 


an elderly, erect man, hat in hand, bowed eut av 
angniar lady in a puce dress, and white bonnet and 
veil of excellent quality and make. 

Tue quartette marched sedately up the aisle, filed 
into line in front ef the communion-table railing, and 
Mr. Wormweod, handing to the clerk, who handed 
it to the vicar, a small square of parchment, with a 
big blue stamp, the latter read therein how 
“Thomas, Archbishop of York, greeting,” desired 
all vicars, curates, and clerks in holy orders, “ by 
these presents,” and “the authority in him 
vestod” to “marry according te the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, Eohraim Doolittle 
Jarvis, widower, of the parish of Daisybourne, in the 
county of York, to Martha Broadfoot, spinster, also 
of the said parish, they being of full age and yeare 
of discretion, and desiring to enter iuto the lawful 
bonds of matrimony,’’ etc. eto. 

So there they stood, and the service was read, and 
the ring and the fee, in gold, laid on the church ser- 
vice book, and the bridegroom was given away by 
Wormwood,and the red-nosed bride by Miss Grim- 
shaw, and the register was signed ; and then Ephraim 
Jarvis and Miss Martha Broadfeot that was, 
now Mrs, Ephraim Jarvis, walked home to tke 
shop (which was shut up all that afternoon), 
and a parti carrée formed after a dinner of acou;le 
of fowls, a hock of ham, and jam tart, the four saz 
down te a game of whist until bed-time, when Mr. 
Wormwood-saw Miss Grimshaw home, having wo» 
three shillings‘and elevonpence at “ penny points” 
of his hosts; Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis, a triumph which 
he boasted of, but which his partner, Miss Grimshaw, 
declared, until her dying day, was owiug entirely to 
her skilful play. 

This third marriage must naturally raise the ques- 
tion : 

“Where was Millicent Jarvis, our third Vale 
tine ?”’ 


* * * * * 


In a pretty, butsomewhat dingy and dilapidated 
cottagerornee in St. John’s Wood, the verandah au! 
trellis-work of whiehwerely needed a little touching 
up by the brush of the -hoxsepainter, while the smal! 
front garden, once full of creeping and pendcni 
flowers and foliage in boxes, vases, and terra-ctta 
urns,was weedgrown,straggling,and green with dank 
moss, resided a lady kuown as Mistress Townley. 
Though the cottage was, as we have said, somewhat 
dingy on ths outside, within it was furmished with 
extravagant luxury. 

A West-end upholsterer had fitted the small draw: 
ing-room, regardless of cost, the boudoir adjoining 
was of pink and silver, and lace and embroidery, 
while the parlour, or reception room, was repicis 
with every luxury that wealth ean command or 
thrust into such limited space: Yet all looked 
sloveuly, ili-kept, aud disordered, as well it mighs 
be when you looked at the slipshod, unkempt slattery 
who was the only servant or help ig this small uu- 
governed establishment. 

It was past noon, an houror two past, yet tho 
parlour fire had not long been lighted ; indeed so 
short a time that Sally Sharp had petulantly told her 
“missus ” that she shouldn’t ha’ come down yet, as 
it al’ays smoked o’ thattens till the ehimley gos 
warm;” adding “that there grocer chap as brings 
the brandy and tea has bin here agin, a bully-raggiu’ 
me like auything, as, he ses, I haven’t a-told you as 
he won't leave no more things till the last biil’s 

aid,’’ ; 

To this the lady, for such she seemed in manners 
and attire, replied without. offence in her tone, as 
she took forth a well-filled purse: 

“It’s [that am to blame, Sally, I dare say the 
poor man wants his money; how muchis it?” ° 

Sally took a small ticket from behind the corner 
of the chimn-ey-glass. 

“Thres pounds, fifteen, Sally. Here are four 
soverei: ns, and if i amnotia-when he comes azain 
you can pay him, there’sa goed girl.” The lady 
siglied heavily, and spoke in such a despondent ton» 
that Sally, who like many in her position, had a 
feoling heart wader her rude manner and insolent 
speech, looked at her mistress’ face and perceived 
that her eyes were red with weeping. 

“Lor? lovee, missus, I didu’t mean to grieve ’eo 
—that I didn’t. Pray, go upstairs, do ’ee, and 
don’t mind of such trash as he. Don’t ’ee pay he 
missas, till it quite suits ’eo, or don’t pay ’ee at all; 
many gentlefolks don’t, and send him off with, 
as good as he brings.” 

The tears coursed down her mistress’s cheok, but 
not from the cause poor Sally conjectured. 


“ There now, do ’ee go upstairs, missus, and I'll 





ligt the fire in your bedroom, and another in the 
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droring-room. Drat the smoke!” asa puff of blind- 
ing density poured from the little fireplace. “* There 
now ,’and Mrs. Townley left the room with a sortoi 
listless obedience to her ancouth adviser. 

‘“‘ There’s som’at up with missus’s friend, and that 
Honourable Mister Poyntz, as he calls hisself, or 
I’m no conjuror,” soliloquised Sally, as with greasy 
hands she raked out the fire and ciosed the flap of 
the register-stove. “Ill gét a holiday this blessed 
night, and I’ll go up to Chaney Mews and learn 
everythink of Joe Straps; he kuows ail about the 
fam’ly, and ’e'll tell me all,” 

A carriage was heard on the gravel road, and by 
dashed a high dog-cart phaeton. 

“Qh, gimini crikey!’” exclaimed the forcible but 
inelegant Sally, “‘ why if there isn’t Mister Townley 
hisself, and that ’ere no-good Albany Poynts, Ah, 
there they've stopped a little lower dewn and the 
guv’nor’s a gettin’ down and leayiu’ Mister Poyntz 
behind with Joe,” 

Saily’s mode of behaviour:to her master was also 
pecuiar, Instead of gving straight to the door, 
she scrambled upstairs, and in a hoarse whisper 
aunouneed the arrival : 

‘Oh, missus, here’s the guy’nor ?”’ 

Mrs. Townley walked to the chimney-glass, wiped 
her eyes aud adjusted. her head-dress, 

** And there’s that feller as I never can like, that 
there Mister Poyntz along with ’em.’’ 

Sally eculd net read the deathly. paleness'and the 
stare of horror which fixed the features of poor Mrs. 
‘ownley at the name, 

“Ts he coming in?” asked she with a gasp. 

“‘ Lor lev’ee, no, don’t be frightened, he’s a stayin’ 
outside wi’ Joe.” 

Mrs. Townley breathed again, 

“Let your master in, Sally,” said she, in a faint 
voice, and she took her seat-at’a pearl inlaid writing 
desk.standing on a table of ebony and bull. 

She was certainly a very pretty woman, that 
Mrs. Townley; graceful in figure, exquisitely ele- 
gaint in her neglig¢e attire, and with a certain air of 
refinement, though the keen observer might detect av 
alternate dual and pallor, as of dissipation, and ar 
occasional fierce flash of the eye and a hectic patch 
of the cheek when moved to anger by some iaternal 
thought. 

Several sheets of writing paper lay before her, 
spoiled by afew words or lines of an unfinished 
letter upon which sho had been fruitlessly engaged. 

The hall door opened. 

“Phew! tchoo! Why, what’s the matter, Sally ? 

Yhat have yon been doing to kick up all this 
smother? Is your mistress up? I mean, upstairs, 
Sally.’ 

‘* That’s where she is, my lord, and awful 

“ Sally, if you don’t remember to forget to call me 
my lord,’ yeu’ll very soon see the outside of that 
door.”? 

“ Which won’t fret me werry mueh, sir, if you likes 
that better. DBut,as 1 said, missus is awful taking 
ou, and very ill.’’' 

‘Hold your chatter, Sally,’’ interposed the young 
man, slipping at the same time two half-crewus inte 
Sally’s dirty paw, which she leoked at, and then 
transferred them into a capacious wallet inside her 
petticoat, 

“Til go and tell her you’re here.” 

“No; I'll aunounce myself.” 

The young man surmounted the stairs two at a 
time, and after a mere formal tap at the door, the 
Honourable Speucely Dashwood stood in the presence 
of Millicent Jarvis. 

Poor Millicent! Dearly had she bought her young 
experience in the hard school of the world’s realities 
Vanity, an uncontrolled indulgence, or rather the 
culpable negiect of a cold and sordid parent, the 
early loss of a mother’s care, an unbounded conceit of 
her own superiority of talent over the rustics around 
her, the universal adulation of the opposite sex at 
her admitted beauty, had so filled her young mind 
with pride, and rendered her so dissatisfied with her 
unattractive home that she was almost an accomplice 
in her own abduction. We have already seen how 
Millicent comported herself at the Grange, where she 
was, it was noticed, mever again invited. As to her 
frequent meetings with the young heir to the Dash- 
wood pe erage, they soon became so much the talk of 
everybody in Daisyvourne, high and low, that not 
only was her society avoided, but several of the 

ghing swains, who were ever ready to proffer 
the ir services and company, or wore boldly to breathe 
pr ir Vows, actually, to use @ town phrase, “ eu’ her 

ead, 


_ In the midst of this young Dashwood left his read- 
Ings at the vicarage for-an Oxford term ; and Milli- 

Kt Was leit to her own resov Irces, which were 
infuitely small, and to the contpany of Miss Broad- 





offensiveand irritating, while an appeal to her father 
was met with a cold approval of the * housekeeper’s ” 
reproofs and warnin-s. 

Poor Millicent had not a friend or adviser in the 
world. What wonder then that an unprincipled 
scouudrel—a deceiver with the tongte of youth, the 
blandishments of an unscrupulous villain, the eom- 
mand of wealth, and the dazzling perspective of a 
coronet, should persuade such an unguarded girl to 
leave her comfortiess home ard her unloved parent, 
upon proinises such as the dishonourable eas? man 
hesitated not to pledge. 

Returning stealthily-to Daisybourne in the guise of 
a commercial traveller, he sought an interview with 
his Valentine. 

“ Millicent, my dearest, your talents and taste are 
buried in this dreadful hole. In Lendon, fortunes 
are wade by hundreds of women with a tithe ef your 
skill. At the West-end are milliners who ride about 
in their carriages and reckon their profits by thou- 
sands a year. The patronage of my family would 
make any one who might exclusively obtain it. 
Nay, dearest Millicent, I will hear of no difficulties, 
money will smooth them over. I will place you in « 
position in which you must succeed, and when you 
have prospered I will ask but one reward — your 
good wishes and your thanks, but not till I have 
deserved them.” 

‘*The woman who once hesitates is lost,” says the 
poet, but what of the woman who don’t even 
hesitate ? 

Millicent Jarvis, who had never ceased to keep up 
a correspondence with the young nobleman, had for 
weeks been counting her small sum of money, valuing 
her modest trinkets and presents, and preparing for 
a journey te that wide and dangerous London of 
which she knew so little but had heard so much that 
was attractive to the simple mind. 

Her air-built, castle was to offcr her services as a 
needlewoman and imprever in some fashionable 
house, to so economise her resources as to live out in 
humble obscurity her pretiationary period, and then, 
leaving the rest to fortune and her own resolute (?) 
will, to earn her independence; and who knew, but 

some day she might look i in upon ker unloving father 
and ecrabbed Miss Broadfoot, and repay with scorn 
that lady’s lectures and evil for rebodings. 

Alas, how many such cloud-castles do wilfulness 
and ignorance build, to be dissipated by the first 
light of reality. 

It was at this juncture that young Dashwood 
returned stealthily to Daisybourne, with his proffors, 
ashe pretended, to further Millicent Jarvis’s views, 
aud aid her in her struggle for independence. 

Spencely Dashwood wrote her a recommendatbory 
letter toa “lady” who had a ‘ millinery establish- 
ment’ at Chelsea (it was not far from Cromorne 
Gardens), which, he said, was only temporary, but 
would be very convenient from the West-end. He 
listened with apparent solicitude and approbation to 
her little plans, laughed at them, and substituted 
his own, 

Madame Ruche was a very good sort of a woman. 
Her husband, whe was a great scamp, and cook ata 
Pall Mall Cluh, ¢ompelled her to support herself by 
her own earnings from dressmakers and lodgers 
while he spent his own large wages in dissipation and 
gambling. He pitied poor Madame Ruche, aud 
simple Millicent did so tvo. 

On tho third night after this Millicent Jarvis 
stole from her father’s roof, joined her so-called 
lever in a postchaise at the street end, reached the 
nearest (creat Northern Station in half an hour, 
entered an ‘‘ engaged ’’ compartment of a first-class 
carriage with Spencely Dashwood, aud asa foygy 
sun rose over the ‘huge dun cupola” of London, 
alighted at King’s Cross, 

There a hired carriege, attended by Joe Straps, 
awaited them by the up platform, into which thoy 
entered. 

“ Torrace, Parade, King’s Road, 
Chelsea,” said Spencely Dashwood to the driver. 
“ You can go dowa to Didcot by the 9.30 train from 
Paddington, Straps, I shall not want you further.” 

The address sounded rather grand in the simple 
ears of poor Millicent, nevertheless Madame Ruche 
and her demicile (although her arrival was evidently 
expected) did not at all prepossesa her, 

There Hlillicent stayed twe weeks, during which 
time she could not fail to more than suspect the 
eharacter of both the house and its mistress. 

She was horrified and helpless, and revolving 
means to escape, When Spencely re-appeared, to him 
she communicated her ** discovery,’ as she supposed 
it. 

He professed Lis surprise and indignation, paid 
Madame Ruche’s bill with affected anger, and a sly 
wink at the old procuress, and that night Millicent, 
atalate hour, was instelled in the pretty cottage 
ornee at St. Joun’s W. vod, with Sally as Ler help and 


icot, whose lectures and remarks became daily more ; conSdante, 


The promises h:d been vacated ouly a wick 
before by a friend of Mr. Albany Poyntz. Need 
we fill up the interval between that day and tho 
three years that elapsed between the morning of the 
present interview ? 

Millicent Jarvis rove with tearful eyes, and gazed 
fixediy at Speneely Dashwood, The latter looked 
somewhat uneasy, but put on a studied air of in- 
diierence. 

**You have Albany Poyntz with you,” said she, 
calmly. 

* Ahem!’ said Speneely, looking through the win- 
dow. *Ya-as, he’s there, I gave him a seat down 
to Regent's Park.’’ 

“Spencely, he’s a villain! Beware of that man! 
I do not ask you to believe me; here is the proof of 
his perfidy.” 

The young poer, for such he had lately become by 
the death of hia father at Florence, looked at tho 
letter handed to him. He turned his head with ill- 
eoncealed mirth. ‘The proposal to Millicent to elope 
with the writer had been concocted as a capital joko 
ata wine party a night or two before, at which » 
heavy bet had been made that Millicent would keep 
the secret, I¢ offered a house, a carriage, and, in the 


for life. 

“T'll petvify him!” exclaimed the young peer. 
“The impudent scoundrel! He knows, Milly, that 
Sod in for the matrimonial noose with Lady Adelina 

avasour.”” 

Poor Millicent’s eyes dilated with surprise, and a 
cold chill crept through her veins at Lis heartless 
tones. 

‘*Ya-as, it’s too true, but this is fast, very fast. 
You'll give me this letter, Milly?” 

Poor Millicent! She made no reply. She lay the 
next moment sens-less and fainting on the flozr. 

“ Here, Sally, Sally, come upstairs, your mistress 
isin a fit. Egad, I didn’t think she’d take it in 
this fashion. How I do hate women that will m:'.o 
scenes. Here, Sally, look to your mistress. Got 
anything she wants, And, d’ye hear Sally, tell rer 
when she comes to that I’ll write to her to-morrow, 
and make arrangements. Capital! Won’t Albany 
laugh on the wrong side when I pull out this letier to 
the club-simekers, and ask him for the odd fifty ho 
laid at five to one that Milly would not even show 
me the letter. Ha! ha! 

And the more then “honourable,” the ‘ mozt 
noble’’ carl hurried downstairs to his friend, Albany 
Poyntz. 

“Poor creetur,” said tho sympathising Sally, 
“this here’s a downright faint, and no mistake, nore 
of your lady shams. Lor’ help us, what these great 
folks has to answer for, suré-ly. To my thinking tho 
master's nota pin to choose better nor his friend 
Mister Poyntz, Poor lady,” and Sally busied her- 
self most efficeciously with a burnt pen feather, 
preston salts, and rubbing her hands with toilet 
vinegar until Alilliceut came back to a dreadful con- 
sciousness of the hard and wicked world around her, 
and « full korror of the deop-dyed villany of the 
man she had once thought she could love, 


(Tobe Continued.) 





SELFISHNESS. 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 
is one of those old saws that are constantly being 
overthrown by modern instances. A gentleman of 
musical tastes has an organ fitted up in his chamber, 
but instead of soothing the feelings of his fellow 
lodger, it irritates and annoys to such an extent thas 
the aggrieved has to seek refuge in flight, and the 
consequence is au application for judicial assistance, 
but the magistrate, who thinks it is ‘‘au intolerable 
nuisanee,”’ states he has no power to¢onvict. With- 
out going into the merits of the case, there are a cer- 
tain number of individuals who think the world mado 
for them alone, and go through life constantly 
treading on tke toes of other people, and the cou- 
sequence is that when two of such dispositions meet, 
a geveral crushing of corns ensues, much to the 
amusement of the spectators generally, and the 
annoyance of tho acivrs themselves. 


Tur gorillain the Berlin Aquarium which excited 
so much interest among German naturalists has 
laiely recovered from a serious illness, aud is now 
more than ever demonstrative and human-like in his 
movements, Wisi the approach of winter a soft 
silxy fur has made its appearance, The weight of 
this young gorilla has increased from thirty- three to 
fou riy-turee pounus du ving the six months’ re sidence 
in Europe, a fact which would seem to show that the 
j Berlin air agrees with vim, 





event of the writer marzying, a handsome settlement > 
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INTELLIGENCE THE KEY TO SUCCESS. 





It may be laid down as a general rule that, in 
any business, whether it bo in trade, in mechanics, 
or mauufacturing, the intelligent educated man will 
be the most apt to succeed, Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove the truth of the general 
rule. Avd by this we do not mean the collegian or 
the man liberally educated in the schools, for as a 
general thing they are not the men we find in shops 
and factories. 

But we do mean those mechanics and proprietors 
or superintendents of manufacturing establishments 
who make it a point to improve upon their common 
school education by judicious reading and study, by 
which means they keep themselves posted upon an 
the improvements and advances made, not only ill 
the industries generally, but specially in that par- 
ticular industry ia which thy are personally in- 
terested. 

For several years past our business has brought us 
into frequent contact with manufacturers in almost 
every branch of industry, and Wo have observed 
closely the general intellectual status of this large and 
growing class of our population, 

There are two classes of manufacturers occupying 
opposite exiremes—those devoting all the time they 
can spare, or even more, to the acquisition of me- 
chanical information—in some instauces, perhaps, to 
the neglect of the practical business details of their 
calling; the other class, which is much the larger, 
refusing or neglecting to avail themselves of the in- 
formation furnished by those publications and jour- 
nals devoted exclusively to mechanical, manufactur- 
ing, and ecientific subjects, 

‘They claim that they bave no time to spend in 
readiug papers—no time to waste in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Indoed they rather boast that, although 
they have subscribed for some paper devoted to me- 
chanical, scientific, and useful information, they have 
not even opened it for months, aud not unfrequently 
they will poizt toa dust-covered pile of unopened 
papers, with a smile of self-satisfied pride, as an 
evidence of their independence of all editorial or ex- 
traneous assistance. Such mon forget that this is an 
age of progress—that nearly all our manufacturing 
industries are in that transition state, as it were, 
between a hepeiul opening and a full fruition of final 
success, 

Improvements in methods, improvements in ma- 
chinery, and improvements in products are constantly 
being made; andthe manufacturer who neglects to 
keep himself posted on all such matters not un- 
frequently deprives himself of the information and 
experience of othere, that would contribute largely to 
his own success. Intelligence is one of the first 
essentials to the successful prosecution of profitable, 
industries; and the proprietor or manager of extensive 
manufacturing establishments, who goes on the as- 
sumpticn that he already kuows all that is worth 
knowing in relation to the industry in which he is 
engaged, will be apt to fiud himself, in the long run 
Jeft far behind in the race by many who have started 
out later in the day and xnder far less favourable 
circumstances, apparently, who have availed them- 
selves of all the aids offered to keep fuily up with 
the march of improvement. 

The growth and progress of manufacturirg indus- 
tries in this couutry have been stimulated aud urged 
on to their present development largely by the ad- 
vocacy and encouragement of editors and writers who 
have given their whole time and talent to the study 
and investigation of the subject in all its bearings — 
who have accumulated a vast amount of valuable, 


practical as well as theoretical information, that can 
only fail of its object to benefit and advance the 
cause to which they are deveted by want of applica- 
tion by those for whose advautage it was collated, 
diz: sted and prepared. 

‘he ancients had a saying, whie!, literally trans- 


lated, reads: “Life is short but art is long.”” The 


range of knowledge, information, or intelligence is so 
exteusive that one mancan hardly expect, or be ex- 
pected, to cover the whole ground. Hence we have 
a voriety of journals or publications devoted to a 
var of subjects, covering a variety of ficlds of 
thoucht, study and investigation. 


Pivst of all comes the newspaper devoted to the 
enrrent events of theday. This, of course, every in- 
gent citizen, whatever his calling or occupation, 
should read, After that come polictical, literary, 
scientific, religious, industrial news, ete. And this 
latter class is still further divided into agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing news, ete, 

‘These journals are, or should be, conducted by 
men of intelligence, of careful and thongltful study 
. who honestly and earnestly labour for th 
advantuge of the special interest to which they are 
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devoted. It would be a libel on human nature to 
suppose that such an editor would not collect, collate, 
and present many useful and practical facts and much 
valuable information that could not be otherwise 
obtained. The men, or class of men, for whose 
especial benefit or edification such information is pre- 
pared, who, through ignorance, prejudice, self- 
sufficiency, or any other cause, ignore and disregard 
it, neglect their own intorests, and punish theinselves 
much worse than they do the editors whose labours 
they treat so cavalierly. Iu this age of the world, 
ignorance will not win in the race with intelligence, 
though circumstances may, for the time being, seem 
to be in its favour. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Le 
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THE DRAMA. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


Axsout four years ago a very clever French 
comedy was produced at the Palais Royal, called 
** Le Reveillon.” In the Shree years following Lon- 
don has seen “Le Reveilion’’ in three different 
forms. First we had the play of MM. Meiliac and 
Halevy, with certain ‘‘ cuttings ’’ considered necss- 
sary by the deputy Chamberlain, represented at the 
Royalty Theatre. Then Mr. W. S. Gilbert took it 
in hand, an author whose original compositions 
might well give hope of something to surpass even 
the original. But the fun sorehow evaporated in 
the translation or rewriting. T'ne supper act, which 
was the abiding memory with those who had seen 
old Schey as the original Tourillon, was léft out; 
the play was lost, and “‘ Committed for Trial,” was 
followed by condemnation. Yet Mr. Arthur Cecil 
as the injured husband, Mr. Comptonas the imper- 
turbable policeman, Mr. J. H. Montague and Misa 
Caclotta Addison, made studies of their several 
parts, which will be remembered by the judzes of 
good and conscientiousart-work. An interval and 
a novelty, “‘ Der Fliedermans,” was announced at 
the Alhambra, but the ‘The Bat’? waa nothing 
more nor less than ‘Le Reveillon’”’ carved, 
trimmed, and fashioned into a musical or operatic 
piece. And now wo have a eecond version from tho 
admirable pen of Mr. Gilbert, entitled “ On Bail.”’ 
The renowned supper scene is restored ; but instead 
of its being held in the hotel of Prince Germontoff 
it comes off in the green-room of a theatre, at- 
tended by actresses, and by the manageg’and his 
wife. Why ducal hospitality toa very miscell:neous 
company 1s less objectionable behind the ecenes of 
a theatre than in a ducal hotel we cannot exactly 
perceive. 

We will endeavour, in as fow words as possible, 
to give an idea of the plot of “On Bail,” which 
closely followa the French original. Jonathan 
Lovibond is liable to a short imprisonment, and 
“On Bail,’ but the police are about to arrest him, 
when Hebblethwaite (Mr. H. Ashley), a theatrical 
manager, serves his friend Loyibond, and plays off 
a practical joke, played on himself years before, by 
getting Mra. Lovibond’s lover (Alfred I’. Trimble) 
taken into custody instead of that lady’s hus- 
band. Lovibond is asked out that very night to 
what proves a *‘ fast” party, and there meets the 
governor of the gaol in whivh he was to have spent 
the morrow, so that when he surrenders to his bail 
he is able to settle all matters with the infatuated 
musician Trimble (Mr. H. Righton), who has taken 
his place in prison, and might have compromised 
his connubial felicity. Mr. Charles Wyndham, as 
tho volatile Jonathan Eovioond, is awfully energetic 
when transported with rage; he encounters the 
presumed seducer of his wife, and pum:nels him so 
lustily that the audience roared witndelight. Miss 
Fanny Josephs, too, as the young Duke of Duar- 
lington, who gives the supper in the green-room, 
played excellently, and without exaggeration. Mrs. 
Hebblethwaite, the manager’s lady, a sort of 
tragedy queen, was handsomely and amusingly 
personified by Miss Bromley. Mr. Marcooly (Mr. J. 
Clarke), the governor of the gaol, who comes with 
the sergeant of police to arrest Lovibond, but takes 
Trimble, evoked roars of laughter when, introduced 
to Lovibond himself, by manager Hebblethwaite, 
as Sir Ferdinand Bracebridge, he assumes his real 
character as Marcooly the gaoler. Miss Edith 
Bruce as Perkins, Mrs. Lovivond’s maid, gavea 
good sample of that class of character-ucting, “On 
Bail’? evidently tock with the Criterion audience 
on its first night, and will command “a run.” 

* Dorothy’s Stratagem,” by the editor of 
“Figaro,” which we lately noticed satisfactorily 
fills up the programme of this theatre. 

















M. CHARLES LECOCQ’S NEW OPERETTA. 


Tue Paris papers are filled with laudatery notices 
of a new opera bouffe by Charles Lecoeq, the popular 
composer of Madame Angot, &c. &c., called “Li 
Marjolaine,” which is said to surpass all his former 
efforts. The story as the critics tell it, is certainly 
just what our Lord Chamberlain will not tolerate, 
and very properly too. Tha scone is laid in Brussels, 
where a prize was formerly given to the most 
virtuous weman inthe place; the prize is awarded 
by the burgomaaster. There is no lack of candidates, 
yet for nine years the prizs has been awarded to 
“La Marjolaine,’ who has captivated the heart of, 
and is actually the wife of, a rich old baron, a 
terrible old rake, and momber of ‘the “ Societé des 
Gais Célebataires,” whose motto is ‘‘ Guerre au 
Maris.” So confident is the uld sinner of “La 
Marjolaine’s ” virtue that he layaa large wager, and 
invites his arowedly libertine companions to an en- 
tertainment at his house, where La Marjolaise, in- 
sulted by his misconduct, favours the idea that she 
has fallen to the snare ef Annibal, President of the 
Clab of Gay Bachelors, already mentioned. The 
Baron enraged, turns out La Marjolaine and hands 
over his property to Annibal. The Baron turns cook 
in a country house, formerly his own’ property, and 
**La Marjolaine” hawks wooden clocks about the 
country ina hand-cart, accompanied by her foster- 
brother and former lover Frickell, to whom she has 
explaired her marriage with the Baron, upon which 
they strike up a platonic partnership, La Marjo- 
laine meets the culinary Baron, who, as she cavnot 
prove her innosenos, gets a divorce from the burgo- 
master, and returns in triumph. Anibal is over- 
come, at+last, by his false position, and confesses 
the true state of affairs; but La Marjolaine, now 
at liberty, refadees to renew her bondage to the Baron, 
and falls into the arms of the faithful Frickell. Tho 
silly old victim, the duped Baron, sees his folly, and 
cheerfully gives his consent, and so ends the piece. 

Mille. Granior’s “ La Marjolaine” is studded with 
delightful airs, in contrasted styles, from beginning 
to end, Berthelin’s stupid old Baron is a comic, 
as well as musical, triumph. Annibal (M. Vauithin) 
is a fine baritone, and Frickell’s (M. Pajets’) part is 
one that will be struggled for by all our light and 
lively tenors. The songs, duetis, trios, and choruses 
present a perfect feast of lively melody aud har- 
monies, With a reformed libretto, “ La Marjo- 
laina’’ must soon cross the Channel by force of its 
musical merits. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


“ SquaBbes” is the title of 1 two act comedy by the 
lite Stirling Ooyne, which appeared some quarter of a 
century ago at the Olympic, un !er the name of *‘ My 
Wife’s Daughter.” It is clever and characteristic, 
which is more than we can say of its modern suc- 
cessors, and well deserved revival. Mr. Ormonde, 
atter spending most of his money in fashionable 
London life, marries a handsoms widow whose 
fortune gives him a new start. Unfortunately, the 
lady has not been quite candid, in the desire to 
appear young she has sadly uader-stated the term of 
her wilowhood, and spoken as a dear little child of 
her dsught-r, a buxom damsel of sweet seventeen. 
Now, Miss Clara, having found a lover, runs away 
from boarding-school, and makes her way to her new 
papa’s house, in search of her widowed mamma, where 
her arrival occasions a perfect heap of squabbles. Tho 
good-natured Ormon ie is dumbiounded by being 
addressed as father by such a womanly diughter. 
So he hides the newcomor at her own request till he 
can break the tiding of hor escapade to her mother. 
Meanwhile, the servants in the kitchen have the 
worst suspicions of the confidences apparent to them 
between * master”? and the young lady, and in the 
interests of tieir ill-used mistress, she is informed 
of alady locked inthelibrary. Now, Mrs, Ormonde has 
a jevlousy of acertain Mr, Ivyleaf, and, of course, 
concludes that here is an intrigue under her own 
roof, All sorts of little “squabbles” ensue until 
the denouement, which, of course, unravels all the 
mysteries. Mr. Beveridge played Mr. Ormon \e with 
judgmont and vivacity, and Miss Dolores Dram- 
mond left nothing to complete in the picture of the 
jeslous wife. Praiso must also b? awarded to tho 
pleasant Mrs. Ivyleaf of Miss Rachel Sanger, and the 
agreeable hoyden of Mise Steele as the ruddy Clara. 
The gem of tho piece, however, is the Gilliflower of 
Mr. George Barrett, who really invests tho time- 
worn character of a stage-servant with the fresiness 
and turn of originality. With the “Invisible 
Prince,” this secon'l revival makes up a bill ef fare 





of substantial merit, which miy welihold its own 


| agiinst a score of ephemeral novelties, 
° 


| 





Henry Dition, a young actor, has died at Kirk- 
caldy from asword cit, received while performing 
Lockjaw cased death. 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


on, 
Bg 

THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivingten’s Romance,”. 
“That Young Person, etc.” — 

———_—_ > ———— ‘ 

OHAPTER XX. 
GERALD LEARNS A SECRET. 


? 


GeraLD Yorke watched his cousin Juillet closely 
after his téte-a-téte with her mother. Lord Thorne, 
eee = muoh younger than himself, was ene of his 
Tavourite companions. He knew that his one hope 
and ambition had been to marry his guardian’s 
daughter ; he was young, handsome and wealthy. 

Gerald was much surprised to hear from Lady 
Yorke that her daughter had refused him, evidently 
to the disappointment of the mother. 

Seldom theugh Gerald had seen Miss Yorke he 
knew enough of her te be sure that she was mo 
coquette, and possessed none of the ambition which 
was her mother’s ruling passion, therefore when she 
refused to marry Lord Thorne, who had been her 
friend from childhood, it must have been from some 
preference for another. 

When he had decided this much, Captain Yorke 
fancied he held the clue to my lady’s sudden change 
of tactics. He was Charles’s friend. Juillet bad 
never seen him without Lord Thorne. Lady Yorke 
had merely invited him to the Hall that his pre- 
sence might recall the memory of the young noble- 
man. 

Gerald was profoundly mistaken in this idea, as 
Lady Yorke’s own words might have told him; but 
he knew little ef women’s ways, and was a poor 
= for such a skilled manceuvrer as Sir Roland’s 

ife. 

He stayed on at the Hall, renouncing his half. 
formed project of crossing the Channel, for Gerald 
was at a moment in his life when he had no decided 
plans; when he let events fellow their own course, 
without any effort of hisown will, for his brain was 
feverishly weary, and he could bear to think neither 
2f the past nor future, 


He was dimly conscious that he could not always 
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[NIGH UNTO DEATH.] 


lead the life he had led since Oetobor, that he 
must make some change, take some decided course, 
but he was glad to stave this off as leng as possible, 
and so he lingered on at Belleville because be liked 
the society of Sir Roland, and still more because he 
had no inducement to hurry back to town, and his 
staying pleased every one; the baronet, who cor- 
dially liked him, my lady, who had secret designs 
on him, and Juillet, who loved him. 

Yes, Juillet loved him, unknown and unsuspected 
by her parents, she had leng ago given her heart to 
ed handsome cousin before she had even seen 

im. 

. She-had thought her love was all in vain whon at 
the opera he had declared that he would never marry 
*‘any man’s heiress,’’ for she had read his character 
well, and knew hew he would shrink from aceepting 
aught of fortune’s gifts at a wife's hand. From that 
moment Juillet would as gladly have resigned her 
heiress-ship, as her mother would joyfully have 
done anything to harm the girl to whom that heiress- 
ship rightfully belonged. 

When she poreeived the change in her mother’s 
manner towards Captain Yorke, when she saw him 
an invited guest at Belleville, she deceived herself 
as to Lady Yorke’s motive, and fancied sho had 
guessed her secret, she deceived herself, too,as to his 
eoming, and believed for love of her he would for- 
got what she had, and gave herself up to all the 

leasure of this belief till she grow gay and light- 

earted as none had ever seen her before. Even 
Gerald noticed the change, he began to think she had 
refused Lord Thorne'only because she was ignorant of 
real passion, and that her mirth was that of an un- 
troubled girlhood, and untouched heart. 

He received about this time a letter from his 
friend, despairing enough, for Charles Thorne was a 
spoilt child of fortune, this was his first real 
trouble, and he was really, or believed himself to be 
very miserable. 

Captain Yorke sympathised with him, perhaps he 
took the three sheets of lamentations more literally 
than they deserved; it seemed to him a pity that 
these two, so suited to each other, should drift apart. 
Evidently Juillet cared for no one else. 

He had seen every family of standing in the 
neighbourhood, and was certain that not one had a 
son or brother sufficiently favoured by fortune as to 
have won the heart of Sir Roland’s heiress. Gerald’s 
was a generous nature, and although his own future 
was wrecked, he was ready to do all in his powér to 
save his friend from becoming so too; he resolved to 
try to advance Charles’s cause. 





It was not difficult to find an opportunity. Ho was 
often alone with Juillet ina party of four, where 
the mistress was almost an invalid; this was but 
natural, besides now that Lady Yorke had brought 
herself to treat him as a relation she seemed 
willing to admit him to the full intimacy of covsin- 
ship ; there was no restraiat then in his intercourso 
with her daughter, 

Juillet rode and walked with Gerald as treely ns 
though she had known him all her life, and Sir 
Roland was not always with them. 

He was not with them on the last day of the old 
yeer, when the two cousins had started directly 
after luncheon for a ride ovor the Surrey hills, and 
for the first time they both seemed, by their silence, 
conscious of his absenes ; they were pot embarrassed 
by their tdte-a-téte, only Gerald was considering 
how best to introduce the name of Lord Thorne, 
and Juillet had fallen into sort of reverie and was 
dreaming day dreams too pleasantly to rouse herself 
for conversation; their omen were almost at a 
walking pace, for their riders were far frem giving 
them their undivided attention, both were thoroughly 
at home in the saddle, so there was no danger to fear 
from their abstraction, only Juillet’s brown mare 
seomed impatient at the delay in their progress, She 
was a superb animal, very spirited, but the young 
heiress was used to manage her favourite, and had 
never yet found any difficulty in controlling her. 

** You are very silent, are you regretting the old 
ear, Miss Yorke,’’ asked Gerald. who never availed 
imself of his relationship as a claim to address his 

cousin more familiarly. 

“No,” she said, lightly, ‘*I have no regrets for 
18:5, have you?” 

Her tone jarred on Captain Yorke; he answered 
gravely: 

* Yes, one does not come to my age without losing 
every year something that can never be recalled.” 

“*You mean our youth,’ said Juillet, awed by his 
solemnity. “ We all grow older, butIam glad of 
it.” 

** A strange declaration for a young lady. Why 
so?” dropping his serious tone. 

“IT do not quiteknow. I believe I am tired of the 
monotony of my youth. I would like something 
more than our life of parties, theatres, balls in the 
season, and quiet inaction out of it,:eaeh year 
always the same.” 

Their horses were still ata walking pace. Gerald 
would not use his opportunity. 

‘And yet you could have changed your life com- 
pletely had 3. so willed.” 
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Sho made no attempt to misunderstand his mean- 
ing. 

“J would not chango it by a crime, Captain 
Yorke.”’ 

«* A crime !’’ ho repeated, amazed. 

“Yes. Iknow you are alluding to your friend, 
Tord Thorne. He is my friend too. He is all that 
is generous and kind, ani it would have been a crime 
to deceive him.” 

“You speak very strongly.” 

‘Perhaps I feel strongly, too, Captain Yorke. 
Mamma my have asked you to speak to me of Lord 
Thorne, but please do not; I eannot bear it.” 

There was such an accent of truth in her words 
that Gerald at once desisted. 

«Shall wo have a gallop ?” he asked. 

And they had it ; only perhaps that conversation 
had unnerved Juillet; porhaps her horse resented 
the neglect she had shown it that afternoon. It 
beca:we restless and spirited to a degree, and Gerald, 
to his dismay, perceived that she had lost all con- 
trol over it, and was unable to check its specd, which 
increased go rapidly as almost to bear her out of 
sight. 

He galloped after her. It was a fierce pursuit; 
the horse had evidently taken flight; its pace grew 
wilder and wilder every instant, and at the very 
moment when Gerald heped he was gaining. on 
it he saw Juillet thrown violently to the ground, 
but almost by a miracle not beneath: the horse’s 
feet. 

Captain Yorke dismounted hastily and. rushed-to: 
her side, 

At first he believed. she was dead; so- cold) andi 


motionloss was she, and: the groom,arriving, a. few). 
minutes later, uttered shrieks-of despaiv in. thesame}, 


conviction, 

‘Be quite, idiot!” cried the. captain, angrily, 
“ Where isthe nearest. house?” 

‘* More than. three miles,sir, Right the other: 
side of the hills.”’ 

“ Impossible to get her there,” muttered:Gerald. 

T.ct his anger had restored the frightened groom 
to his wits; he was an old man, grown grey in the 
service of the Yorkes, and faithfully attached tovhis 
young mistress. 

“They've a carriage there, sir, and I could be 
back with itin no timc, its half as near again as the 
Hall.” 

“ That's right, my friend!’’ cried Gerald, heartily, 
‘off with you, and above all, be careful that no 
rumour of this gets to Belleville; wo must break it 
carefully to L»dy Yorke.”’ 

Left alone, Captain Yorke gazed carnestly at the 
plo figure before him; he had never seen anyone 
enconscious, and had no idea of the usual remedies; 
ho was terrified at the theught of Sir Reland’s 
despair, and wondered, sadly, whether he were des. 
tined to bring sorrow wherever he went. He raised 
Juillet gently, and rested her head on a large, flat 
stone, then he began to chafe her ice cold hands in 
bis warm ones, 

“Poor little soul,’”’ he thought, *‘she would have 
made a true wife. A crime te acc«pt a man sho did 
notlove. Whsta pity all women don’t think so.” 

tie plunged his hand into his pocket, he had been 
ous hunting with Sir Roland the day before, perhaps: 
by good luck he bad still bis flask with him ; fortune 
favoured him, for he found it and it was not quite 
empty; with difficulty he poured a few drops. of its 
contents between Julliet’s clenched teeth and then 
resumed the task of chafing her hands; Presently 
she gave a sigh which Gerald joyfully hailed as her 
return to life, she opened her eyes and turned them 
slowly on him, but to his terror there was no sign of 
recognition in her gaze, she seemed not thoroughly, 
aroused, but was on the borderland between uncon- 
sciousneas and awakening, 

** Juillet!" 

She started wildly at the word, raised one hand-to 
Ler head, then let it fall helpless to her side. 

** Juillet,” she repeated faintly, asa person trying} 
to convince hersclf of something new and strange, , 
“he calls me Juillet, he must love me then at: 
last.” 

G rald was cruelly bewildered ; it seemed wicked 
to leave her there alone, yet all his honour revolted 
at the idea of learning, through her-helplessness, a 
secret which in her health she would most jealously 
bave euarded. 

“Yeu are here in the Giant’s Valley,” ho said, 
soothingly, “you have fallen from your horse, hut I 
trust you are not much hurt, and I hope we shail 
goon get you home.” 

She did net answor him; one would havesaid she 
did not lear him, she seomed wrapped in ecstacy, 
and to heed nothing around. 

“ Juillet,” she murmured again. “ He said Juillet ; 
Iheard him. Oh, say sho hates Gerald because he 
is the heir,” 

This doubt seomed tooimuch for her. Her head 








fell back on its hard pillow. She relapsed into 
astupor, and Gerald was left there in possession of 
her secret. She loved him, this simple, true-hearted 
girl. For his sake, then, she had refused his fr'end, 
He was astounded. He had never sought Juillet’s 
affection, never even tried to please her. 

Mer seldom value unasked for love, but Gerald 
Yorke respected Juillet all the more for the secrethe 
had so involuntarily surprised. Never by werd or 
look had she sought to gain his attention. She had 
been with him simply friendly, yet she had loved: 
him all the while, because of that love she 
had refused to be Lady Thorne; how different. te 
that other girl, barely two years older, whom he had 
so madly worshipped, to whom, though peor and ob- 
scure, he had offered. hia name and future title, and 
who had feigned to care for him till she learned 
that he was less wealthy than she-thonght, when-she: 
forsook him. Ah, what a differences between herand: 
Juillet! 

The welcome sound of wheels. reached him ; to his 
surprise, down the netrewlaue came tho Belleville. 
carriage, and Lady Yorkewas in it, She had met 
the groom whilst-teking, her drive, and astomwished: 
to sce him slomey, had: insisted)on. am explanation, 
The old mam had-yielded, sesiagthat belp mustthus:| 
arrive sooner to his. young: , 

My lady was very palej-but perfectiycalm,, She: 
spoke no reproach to Gegald, busehe regarded her 
daughter as though to:read:on Henstill:face the ver- 
dict of life or deatha. Gerald: explained the acci- 


dent, 

“Thad feared it” ssid my lady, simply. “My 
poor child is too-venturesome.”’ 

They placed thesheirese in tho carriage, her head 
supported on hewmether’slap ; then Gerald moanted 
his horse to summon the:nearest doetor, and. the 
groom remained to scok the runaway mare who'had: 
cansed the disaster. 

Captain Yorke bitterly regretted the accident-that 
had revealed Juillet'sscoret tohim. He only heped 
that if ske recovered: she-might be unconscious of 
having betrayed it ;.of herdeath he dared not think. 

When he had regained the Mall he eagerly awaited 
the docter’s verdict; come what might, he would 
always feel himself in part guilty of that day's 
work; he ought not to have spoken to Juillet on such 
a subject when she was mounted.on a spirited horse 
that required all her skill to manage, he ought pevor 
to bave mentioned it at all; he was not intimate 
enough with Juillet to give him the right of an old 
friend to offer advice; far better would it have been 
to leave Lord Thorne’s cause alone. Now he had not 
only led to an accident which might cost the girl's 
innocent life, but he had learned a seeret, he guessed 
well, she held desrcr even than life itself, 

He thought a little bitterly of the eapriciousness 
of fate. Here was Juillet Yorke, to whom he had 
never given a secend thought, preferring him to a 
handsome young nobleman who adored her, and he, 
Gerald, could not return her affection because all the 
love he had to give was lavished on o woman utterly 
worthless of it, whom, alas, despite her worthless- 
nos#, he could not forget. 

The entrance of Lady Yorke roused him from his 
reverie, her face was more softened than he had ever 
seen it, her voice trembled’as she said: 

“Juillet is asleep, Captain Yorko, and Doctor 


Townsend assures us she has no real injury, and he} 


hopes in a day or two sho will be quite herself 
ain.” 

“I am very thankful,” ssid Gerald, from the 
bottom of his heart: “ Lady Yorke, I should never: 
have forgiven myself if harm had come to her.” 

“ Tt was not your fault,” returned my lady, with 
her charming smile. ‘“I am sure Juillet would say: 
80 too.” 

Gornald wondered’ whether she suspected her: 
daughter's secret, ifso, he believed eat last knew the 
truo cause of his'invitation to Belleville. 

That night, the last of the old year, as he sat 
alone by the cheorful fire in his dressing room, 
Captain Yorke bravely looked his’ position in the 
face ; for the first time since his return from’ Luton: 
ho thought seriously of. hisfuture: That day bad 
taught him at'least one certainty, after his discovery 
he was bound in honour to leave the Hall unless he 
meant to marry Juillet. 

Gerald Yorke was no self-deceiver, he knew por- 
fectly that he would never love another woman as 
Le had leved Madeline Dernley, but she had deceived 
him, and bis trust in her was gone: even had she 
been willing, had she implored his forgiveness, he 
weuld never have-married her, for his whole married: 
life would have been an agony of jealousy and doubt ; 
thus in his future Madeline could have no place, the 
best, the happicst thing for him was the power. to 
forget her, aud this seemed beyond his efforts, 

For alniost three. months he had been seeking obli- 
vion. He hedsonght itardently in pleasure, amuse- 


mory, and memory remained the same, clear, distinet 
and all present. He could not pass his whole life in 
this wild search after distraction, 

Slowly there was coming to Captain Yorke the 
conviction that so long as they both were free this 
love of his which had survived tho loss of esteem, 
@esertion and absence, would survive still, that the 
only ehance of conquering it was to raise up a barrier 
that nothing could bridge over between him and the 
past, in & word, to marry. 

Honour and-esteem he could offer toa wife, per- 
haps in time, tenderness-—passionate love, never 3 
yet that, he-reflested, was not a necessity in the nine- 
teenth 


Teweuldive etter env: Tn. euch » union his life 
might ebb-peacefully aud tranquilly away. He might 


i Genald: to think he had had his. portion of 
heppiness in his-bricf dream at Luton Rectory ; but 
he would be saved; beepared the wild tumult of the 
last-¢hree months. 


Juaillet-was: young end true. He know'she loved 
jim, As heehusband‘he would lead s better, nobler 
than. as: the-defiant, disappointed man, seeking 

to’ bury: the pasty. refusing: to: look at: the future, 
. 4 ht - dai > 


imperpetual distraetions. 

He: felts. strange embarrarsmentat the thought of 
meeting Juillet, this grey-eyed girl who loved 
him,.and whom he did notleve,. He meant te marry 
her-and surround her with tenderness and care, with 
ail things save the one a woman needs the most to 
make her bappy—love, 

It was-three days after the accident before she 
left her room, She-had received no injury, but the 
shockisad weakened her, and the doctor spoke of care. 

Gerald half started when goingup tothe drawing. 
room. with Sir Roland one evening when the New 
Year:was:just:three daywold.; he found her there 
sittiug:in-an easy chair, drawn quite close to the fire, 
and looking pale and ill. 

He her with a strange, new interest, and 
confessed herface was not without its charms. Ho 
wondered whether she remombered anything of their 


last conversation, and whether sho were angry with ° 


him for speaking of Lord Therns. A vivid flush 
eoloured her pw on his entravce, but when it dis- 
appeared her faco was as white as her muslin dress. 
He took aseat beside her, and expressed his plea- 
sure at her convalescence. 

Juillet answered simply, yet kindly. She had two 
quelities very strange for the child of Gertrude 
Yorke: she had no idea of artifice, and she had never 
learnt to conceal her feelings. 

“I’m afraid you will not accept of my escort 
again,” said. Gerald; “ I cannot think how I could have 
been so blind as tet to see that your horse was get- 
ting restive.’’ 

Juillet smiled. 

“It was not-your fault, Captain Yorke. Iam not 
hurt, co there is no harm done.”” 

“ Only you have begun the New Year badly.” 

He devoted himself to her all that evening; he 
surrounced her with the little attontions her recent 
illness required, he talked to her, told her anecdotes 
of his travels that needed no reply ; only once, whea 
he wasspeaking of Abysinnia, she surprised him by 


saying: 

“Yes, Lread that in the newapaper.’’ 

“ What, did you.read the war articles. them? it is 
mero than five years age.” 

“+ Vea,” said Juillet, ‘ Dwasenly fourteen, but papa 
always used.to read me the.accounts of the war; we 
were so prond when ) you. were to: have the 
Victoria Cross.”’ 

“ De you. know my. mother, Gerald?” asked Sir 
Roland, suddenly interrapting,this conversation, to 
the displeasure. of his wife. 

“1 have not seen Lady. Frances since I was: a boy 
at school.” 

** You will bo able to renew your acqurintanes, she 
is coming next week.” 

“You. aresuretolike her,” saidJ uillet, “ everyone 
like’s grandmamnma,’’ 

, Then.tarning.te her mother,“ which day does she 
come, mania ?”? 

‘* Wednesday,’’ answered Lady ‘Yorke, quiekly. “I 
boepe,you will. be quite. woll. by then, J alliet, for she 
brings a young lady with her, and I shall want: you 
to entertain her.” 

“A young lady, mamme ; how strange!” 

“ Not-at all,” anewored, Sir Roland; ‘‘ she is'stay- 
ing atthe Elms,and your graudmother could not 
possibly leave her alone.”’ 

“ Only grandmamma osver doesshave yoang ladies 
staying with her,” objected: Juillet 

Invitations had long beon issued for's party at the 
hall-on Twelfth Night, and Juillet being so much 
better, Latly Yorke did not counterriand them ; on 
the morning of that day Gerald had been to London 
for an hour or two. On his return he entered the 





ments, society ; he had.doneall possible to banish me- 





drawing-room to deliver-to Lady Yorke a conma@ission 
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with which she‘had honoured him; but my Iady was 
not there, some preparation for the evening had called 
her away, and Juillet sat’ alone, surrounded by a 
mass of rare hot-house ‘flowérs which she had been 
arranging in the costly vases’ of Bohemian glass, 
Captain Yorke sat’ down to await her mother’s 


return, 

Juillet did not speak since her accident; she had 
lost her careless ease with him, and a ‘slight con- 
straint had sprung up in their intercourse. Gerald 
‘was conscious of it, but'‘as yet ho had dono nothing 
to remove it. 

He was thinking deeply, as he watched Juillet 
arranging her flowers. He had resolved to ask her 
to be his wife; he bad no eager anxiety as to hor 
answer, If she accepted him he would honestly try 
to make her happy. If not, he would strive no longer 
against the memory of Madeline, but still cherish in 
his heart the ideal he had believed to fiud in her. 

Juillet held up the bouquet she had in her hands, 
asking; 

“Do you like flowers, Captain Yorke ?” 

“Yes, and you have some very beautifat ones 
there. Are they all from the conservato: 

“Yes; but there are plenty left. Belleville is noted 
for its flowers.”” 

‘*You are very fond of Belleville, Juillet?’ he 
asked, suddenly. 

She blushed at hearing her name from his lips, and 
then said, frankly : 

‘Yes, very. It has been my home ever since I 

was a little girl.’ 

‘Juillet, will you let it be your home always? 
Could you like me well enough to be my wiie ?”’ 

Ho spoke earnestly, but without the slightost emo- 
tion. He had none of the passionate ardour with 
which he had wooed Madeline Darnley. Passion, he 
believed, was dead in him for ever, He simply asked 
a question, made a proposition. 

** Your wife :’’” repeated Jitillet, bending her fair 
face over her flowers, 

“Yes, Iknow lam not worthy of you, that I do 
not merit such an innocent, true heart as yours, but I 
will domy utmost to make you happy.” 

She loved him so well, peor child, she had loved 
him #0 long, and so hopelessly, that she did not 
notice the absence-of all enthusiasm in his wooing. 
She fergot that barely a week ago he had seemed sur- 
prised at her rejection of his friend. She only knew 
that he asked her to be his wife, and promised: to 
make her happy. It was the greatest joey earth could 
hold for her. She would rather be-his wife than a 
peercse. 

Silently she put ont her hand. Gerald took it in 
both of his, ds as he looked at the young girl, and 
read her perfect trust in him, he resolved that his 
whole life should be a struggle to deserve that trust. 

* You are sure ‘you will not repent, child?” he 
said, almost hoarsely: ‘‘Oan you really trust ‘me 
enough to leave your home for me?” 

‘“* Yes,” stid Juillet, in her clear, low voice. ‘I 
am not afraid of anything with you.’? 

He kissed the little hand he still held, almost 
reverentially, then they heard the sound of a silken 
skirt, 
tue surprised gaze of his future mother-in-law, 


CHAPTER XXI 
AN ENGAGEMENT. 


GERALD saw by Lady Yorke’sface that she gueseed | 


something-of what bad happened ; ho had no motive 
ior keeping her in suspéuse, so he asked frankly: 

“Lady Yorke, will you accept me for your son-in- 
law ?” 


My lady was not displeased at this abrapt 


question, she was too glad to learn that her designs! 


were accomplished, and a protector secured for her 
daughter in the adversity that threatencd them, she 
auswered gravely : 

“If Juillet wishes it ?” 

“She is willing to trust me,” returned Gerald, 
‘*and I will do my best to make her happy.’’ 

The mother saw at once what Juillet had not su8- 
pected, that there was no eagerness or ardour iD 
Captain Yorke’s suit; but my lady thought hin iu- 
capable of strong feeling, she judged him as many 
others did, to be brave, honourable and true, but cold 
and reserved even on the subjects which touehed 
Lim most nearly. 

She knew he did not love Juillet as she understood 
the word, but she believed he had for her a calm, 
placid affection as strong as he was able to feel for 
any woman, and therefore she rejoiced with all her 
heart that her cuild would be safe under his care, 

But a shadow of remorse troubled’ her that he’ 
should: be so deceived in the fortune of his future 


Wife, besides she knew that to awaken his pity for | 


Juillet fled, and Gerald was left alone to meet | 





Juillet would te to give her a firmer held on his 
heart; she said earnestly : 

‘Captain Yorke, before yon speak to my husband 
of your wishes, I must teli youa secret. Sir Roland 
ignores it, Juillet does not suspect it, it is mine 
alone, but I cannot be so base as to deceive you,” 

Gerald was amazed! 

What relation awaited him; what secret could 
affect Juillet unknown to her father? 

He had never seen Lady Yorke so agitated, not 
even when in the Giant’s Valley she had bent over 
her daughter believing that she was childless; he 
answered quickly: 

“JT seek to know nothing, Lady Yorke. I respect 
your daughter too truly to doubt that she deserves 
all happiness.” 

“T would rather tell yon,” repeated Lady Yorke, 
in a voice hardly audible from her emotion, “‘ only 
keep my secret, above all, from my husband and 
child. We are ruined; there is every prospect that 
instead of being an heiress, Juillet will be left 
penniless at her father’s death. Ask me nothing; it 
isa mystery I cannot explain. I tell you that you 
may not reproach me afterwards with the decep- 
tion.” 

Gerald was: surprised, for although tales of Lady 
Yorke’s extravagance had often reached him, and it 
was ramoured that he? profusion was becoming a 
serious difficulty to Sir Roland, he had always 
believed the baronet’s capital had remained un- 
touched; from my lady's confession such could not 
be the ease, and frequent inroads must have beén 
made in the once splendid fortune. It was not 
Gerald’s place to reproach his future mother-in-law 
for the reckless expenditure that had consumed her 
child’s heritage; but he wondered Sir Rolaud had 
been kept in ignorauce, and wondered sti more at 
Lady Yorke’s confidence, he had not expected such 
frankness from her, 

**T thank you for your candour,” he said at last, 
‘but Juillet’s prospects cannot change my inteu- 
tions. I hope to surround her with all the comforts 
to which she is accustomed, and'I beg you to believe, 


Lady Yorke, that no loss of fortune can make any: 


difference in her position as my honoured wife.’’ 

“I do believe it,” answered Lady Yorke, fixing 
her splendid eyes on his face, ‘ 1 know that if ruin 
comes you will never let it touch her, Iam glad this 
place is secured to you that it maybe her home.” 

* Pardon me, Lady Yorke, but if your affairs are 

really so desperate, how is it possible Sir Roland is 
not aware of it.’’ 

Her secret weighed on Lady Yorke like an iron 
band, it tortured her night and day, to bear it alone 
was agony; she would tell something of it to this’ 
man, the future husband of her child, not enough for 
him to betray her; anyhow this balf confidence 
would relieve her aching brain. 

* You will not betray me if I tell you,” she urged, 
clutching imploringly at his hand. 

Gerald grew seriously alarmed ; this soéne of wild 
entreaty was 80 strange, the woman before him so 
different from the beautiful, brilliant Lady Yorke of 
Belgravia; how fearfully she had changed since the 
summer. Could it possibly be this secret which had 
altered her. 

“Lady Yorke,” he began goutly, for her distress 
moved him to pity, “ if 1 can help you in anything, 
tell me how, if not, keep your secret, and I promise 
that what you have already uttered shall never pass 
my lips.” 

**T was poor when my husband married me,” said 
Gertrude Yorke; “ you cannot tell how hard it was 
for me to be poor, I had every taste for luxury, and 
if I had been born rich, I believe [ should have been 
a better weman, my mind would not have been so 
narrowed by the perpetual struggle to make my way. 
My husband was a widower, I daresay you know 
that ; for his own part he was-iar from wealthy, but 
he had his. wife’s fortune, seven thousand a year.’’ 

We were married, we went to London. I ceased to 
exist, and began to live, I spent our income liberally. 
I seemed at last to be in my natural sphere, all my 
husband’s private fortune was swallowed up, then 
only remained his first wife’s portion, for his father, 
believing him amply provided for, le:t all he had for 
the absolute use of his wife, and Lady Frances can 
bequeath it to whom she will. 

*“ Bat you still have the property of the first Mrs. 
Yorke,” Gerald could not help observing; “ affairs aro 
not so bad as you think.” 

Lady Yorke came close to him. 

“Have no fear for yourself,”’ she said, hoarsely, 
“the estate and title are lawfully Sir Roland’s and 
will as lawfully be yours, but we are ruined, our 
fortune is not vura, there is a nearer heir.” 

Gerald would have declared it iapossible that a 
childless woman could bave no*nearer heir than her 
husband, but he saw that Lady Yorke firmly | 





believed in her misfortune, aud all’attempts to con- 
sole her would have been useless; for his own sake 
he had no anxiety, he would almost prefer that 
Juillet should owe everything to himself, though all 
would be a poor substitute for the love he could not 
give her; Lady Yorke eagerly waited for his 
answer, 

“T still think you aro over anxions,’” he said, 
gravely; “but Juillet will be safe with me from ail 
pranks of fortune, and if the trouble comes you scem 
so to fear, I trust Sir Roland will remember that, 
as the husband of his only child, I have earned tne 
right to be considered ash's son. But, Lady Yorke, 
believe me you are troubling yourself Without cause, 
A fortune that your husband has enjoyea for tweniy 
yeare, especially coming to him from his wife, must 
be his. 

“T hopo so,” said Lady Yorke, brokeuly, “ Thank 
you. Ah, I shall be easy now; “ if you kuew how I 
have suffered!” 

He guessed something of it from her changed face 
and enfeebled health ; he dimly understood that to 
this woman wealth was a dear necessity, and that 
she could conceive no greater misery than to lose it. 
Poor thing! She had suffered terribly. He forgave 
her freely her old seorn’ of himself, and pitied her 
deeply, even while he rejoiced that her daughter so 
little resembled her. 

A very different reception awaited him from Sir 
Roland, to whoin he went @n leaving my lady. ‘ne 
father had learnt something from Juillet, for he 
wrung his kinsman’s hand, and said, warmly : 

“ There is no one to whom I would ratier give 
her. Be tender with her, Gerald; sue is so used to 
love, and she is my only child.” 

“T will do all I can to make her happy.” 

Ho had made this reply alike to father and mother, 
but it was singular that, with Lady Yorke, he had 
played rather the role of disinterested generosity, 
but with Sir Roland he thoroughly felt tho purity of 
his wooing, and how miseraby little he offered Juillet 
in exchange for her young, fresh heart, This may 
have been ‘because ail my lady’s fear bad been for 
her daughter's’ temporal welfare, which he could 
amply assure; while Sir Roland’s first anxiety was 
her happiness, whieh monry could not buy, nor'com- 
forts replace. 

Gerald Yorke never forgot that night. How dif- 
ferent all waa to that of his first engagement; how 
indignant he would have been then had any oné fore- 
told that three months after he weuld be the accepted 
suitor of another girl, and thus have placed an in- 
surmountable barrier between him and his first 
love. 


(To be Continued) 








SCIENCE. 


—_———_ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF MILK SUGAR. 


A. Sauter, in a communication toa coatemporary, 
gives an account of a visit to Marbach, in the canton 
of Luzern, Switzerland, where half-a-dozen refiners 
are said to make a handsome income from tle manu- 
facture of milk sugar. 

Tho raw material used for the recrystallisation 
comes from the neigubouring Alps, in the cantons of 
Luzern, Berne, Schwyz, etc. ; a considerable quantity 
is supplied also by Gruydres. It is the so-called 
Schottensand or Zuckersand, the French déchet do 
lait, obtained by simple evaporation of the whey 
after cheese making. Notwithstanding a continual 
rise in the price, consequent upon the demand and 
the increased cost of labour and fuel, the manufacture 
continually expands, and new amounts t» 1,800 to 
2,000 cwts. yearly, corresponding to a gross value of 
about 60,000 dols., certainly a handsome sum for a 
sinall mountain village with but few inhabitants. 

The naanufacture is-only carried on in the higher 
mountains, because there the material can no longer 
be used profitably for the fattening of swine, which 
are found chiefly in the valleys; and the wood 
required for the evaporating process is cheaper ia the 
highlands. 

‘he crude marerial is sent to the manufacturer, or 
refin: ‘Tr, in sacks containing one or two hundred- 
weigh its. It is wazhed in copper vessels, and dis- 
Be olved to saturation at the boiling temperature over 
a fire; and the yellow brown liqaor, after straining, 
is allowed to stand im copper-liued tubs or long 
troughs to crystallise. The sugar crystal form in 
clusters on ixmmersed chips of wood, and these are 
the most pure, aud therefore of rather greater com- 
mercial value than the milk sugar ia plates which is 


deposited on the sides of the vessels. 
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Tn ten to fourteen days the process of crystallisa- | 


tion has ended, and the milk sugar has finished grow- 
ing. The crystals are then washed with cold water, 
afterwards dried in a cauldron over a fire, and packed 
in casks holding four to five hundredweéghts. 

A& the Schottensand can only be obtained in the 
summer, the recrystallisation is not carried on in the 
winter, hence a popular saying that the milk sugar 
aloes not grow in the winter. The entire manipula- 
tion is carried on in a very primitive manner, it being 
a matter of astonishment to finda specific gravity 
instrument in any place. Tho author is of op‘nion 
iiat with a more rational method of working a whiter 
and finer quality of sugar could be produced. 


Seconp Drinok BETWEEN New York aAnp 
BRrookLtyn.—The projectors of this proposed bridge 
over the East River, between New York and 
Lrooklyn at 77th Street, by way of Blackwell's Island’ 
have, in response to tho invitation sent out, received 
ten separate designs and estimates from as many 
engineers. Ground will be broken as soon as a plan 
shall be decided upon. The preliminary specifica- 
tions call for an approach on the New York side of 
4,580 feet, 1,000 feet of which is to be in form of a 
tunnel extending from Fourth to Lexington avenues, 
From the end of the tunnel, an iron superstructure, 
curving to the centre of the blocks between 76th and 
77th Streets, and thence direct, leads to the river. 
From the pier on the brink of tho river, Blackwell's 
Tsland will ba reached by a single span of 734 foet. 
An tron structure 700 feet long will then lead over 
Biackwell’s Island, and the channel between the 
land and the Long Island shore will be spannéd by 





a single arch of 618 feet. Tho shore approach on 
the Long Island side will be 3,900 fvet in length. 
‘This will give in all a total length of 10,532 feet, or 
nearly two miles, A singlo track tramway will run 
across the bridge. There will be, in addition tothe 
main approaches, two auxiliary ones, one from 
Avenue A on the New York side and the other from 
Vernon avenue, Long Island city. The spans are 
to be 135 fect above mean tide water. Double 
passenzer elevators are to be placed at the piers en 
each side. 

Tur TARGET ror THE 81-Ton Guy.—Prepara- 
tions for the final stage in the programme laid down 
for testing tha powers of the big gun are now com- 
plete, and nothing of importance remains to be done 

iow that the huge weapon is removed to its new 
position on the marshes at Shoeburyness, where it 
will be tried for penetration. The shipment of the 
gun was effected at high tide on Tuesday, The 
target, upon the erection of which a body of Engi- 
necrs, under the direction of Major Lambert, R.E., 
has been busily engaged for some months, is a work 
of considerable strength, and the forthcoming trials, 
which will be designed to test the power of the 
weapon in penetrating this mass of iron and wood- 
work, wili be watched with an interest that has not 
been lessened by the recent anxiety as to the service- 
able condition of the gun. 

A New Source or Ittumtnation. — Between 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, in France, there is a large 
stretch of sandy desert, whereon there is little vego- 
tation save here and there patches of pine troes. 
From these trees there runs a resinous matter, which 
is collected and sold by the inhabitants of the region. 
This substanco has recently been studied by M, 
Guillemare, and he now announces, to the French 
Academy of Sciences, that he has produced three 
kinds of oil from the material, all sich in carbon con- 
taining respectively 80, 90 and 92 per cent. of that 
element. The light yielded on burving the oils is 
re narkable for its whiteness and steadiness and is 
raid to be suitabls for lighthouse iilumination and 
even for photography. 

A PrcuL_iaR process of batching eggs, an American 
contemporary tells us, is adopted in China. The 
eggs are placed fn tiers in large baskets, twice the 
8 ze of an ordinary barrel, thickly lined with hay, and 
carefully closed from the air by a tight fitting cover 
of twisted straws. In three days’ time the egys aro 
taken out and replaced in different order, those at the 
surfaco being putin the lowest tier. ‘I'his is repeated 
every third day fora fortuight, when the eggs are 
removed from the basket and placed on a shelf in 
another room, being carefully covered with bran. In 
a Gay or two the chicken chips the shell and makes 
its appearance in the world. The success of the 
method is attributed to the fact that the animal 
heat of the eggs being retained by the basket, which 
is formed of materials not conducting caloric, is 
sufficient to support amimal life and foster its de- 
velopment. 


Arm Dryixa vor Exrerrican Purroses.—In 

the apartment of the new edifice erected in Oxford, 
| allotted to the experiments in electricity of high 
; tension, an apparatus of remarkable ingeauity has 
been provided for keeping the air of the room dry. 
This apparatus consists of a heated copper roller, 
over which passes an endless band of flannel; the 
roller is heated by means of gas lights within it, 
which, being constantly burning, cause every part of 
the flannel to become hot, Tie vapour which arises 
from the heated flannel is carried off by the current 
of air which supplies the burners inside the roller. 
The flannel, whon thus dried and cooled, passes into 
the open air of the room, where it again absorbs 
moisture, and thus the air of th: room becomes so 
dry that the electrical instruments are preserved in a 
highly insulated condition, admirably meeting all the 
requirements of the case, 





iS EVIL GENIUS. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Wuen I had escape from that sad and painful 
scene which I have ce:cribed, I must have walked 
up and down and round the streets of Florence for 
some two or three hours, at least, without caring, 
thinking, or even knowing where I was, or what I 
was doing. 

It was already quite dark, when my grief, or, I 
suppose I maylas well say more truly, my anger, 
began to cool down from its high-pressure state 
aufficiently for my mind again to take cognisance 
of ordinary impressions. 

The few straggling dim street lamps were lighted, 
anda few heavy slaps of large rain-drops on my hat 
and coat sleeves, accompanied bya distant rumble 
of thunder, suggested to my natural instinct of 
self-preservation that, besides the fact of its getting 
very late, a heavy storm was working up overhead ; 
and that having come outas I had without an over- 
coat or protection against such & contingency as a 
ducking, perhaps the sooner I found some place of 
shelter from the threatening downpour the better 
it would be, particularly in the quasi invalid state of 
health in which I was still supposed to be. © 

I was not far, as I discovered upon looking round, 
from the centre of the Ponte Vecchio, where there 
is a space lefé open between the rows of little 
jewellers’ shops which line each side of that quaint 
old bridge, covered overhead, however, by a long 
narrow passaze, or “ bolt-holé’’ of communication 
between the Pitti Palace and the Uffizi; especially 
constructed for the use of the Grand Dukes or other 
powers that be, asa way of escape whenever their 
misfortunes or misgovernmont may, as periodically 
occurs, have made the place too hot to hold them, 
and it may be necessary, as it so often has been, to 
cut and run from their beloved subjects. 

The said passage is carried over at the place I 
mention on three narrow arches, which afforded me 
perfect shelter from the now,fast dropping rain, 

There, then, I leaned over the parapet of the 
bridge, watching tho river, rushing as it was with 
tremendous force against the piers beneath me; 
and as I watched I felt more thoroughly miserable 
and low spirited than up to that time I think I 
had over felt in my life. 

I could not help contrasting my mother’s strange 
and unjust suspicion and treatment of me, with the 
uniform love and kindness I had up to that time 
always received from her—and all owing to Gorles, 
without hope of vengeance or redress against the 
arch enemy! 

"i What had I ever done? Why should I have been 
orh? 

LBy what combination of chances, or for what 
special end could it be, that my whole fate and des- 
tiny should at every turn ba thus subjected to this 
hateful antagonistic influenge 

Why should that little monster have been sent 
into this world specially, as it seemed, to cross and 
torment me at every turn ? 

And so I felt it would ever ba to the end. A 
thought of hopelessness, of desperation, came over 


me. 

Why not give it up as a bad job, and put an end 
to tho whole bother—finish the struggle, in fact, 
with ono good header into the rushing, gurgling 
waters below ? 

One hearty jump with a will, and it would all be 
over for ever! 

involuntarily looked round, to make quite sure 
that I was alone, and thera, close to my elbow, stood 
a figure, who looked as if he had but that moment 





the rain, under the arches. 








He made me start, because I had no idea of any- 
ono being so near me. 

I had not heard the slightest eound of his ap- 
proach; but the river was roaring loudly through 
the bridge; and there had been, just as 1 turned, a 
tremendous roll of thunder overhead. 

** Pray don’t be alarmed,” said the stranger, in 
English, “I beg you. Am I not rightin supposing 
that I am addressing a fellow countryman’ How 
one always recognises an Englishman immediately, 
all over the world! We way indeed reckon our- 
selves lucky%to have found this place of shelter; in 
a few minntes the storm will be coming down in 
torrents!” 

Tho voice, which had a would-be fashiynable drawl 
in it, seemed familiar to me; and, just at that mo- 
ment, there was a vivid flash of lightning, by which 
the face and figure of the speaker were rendered as 
visible as if it had been in broad daylight. 

I felt sure thit I knew him perfectly, but for the 
life of me I couldn’t puta name to him; though so 
certain was I that it must soon recur to me, that 
I avoided the gaucherie which one always feels on 
such occasions of confessing my stupidity. 

He evidently did not perceive the real fact, a3 he 
went on talking ina familiar know-you-at-home sort 
of style: 

‘‘ When I first saw your back thore, stretchinz 
over the parapet as you were just asI gained this 
shelter, I half thought it was some poor fellow, 
down on his luck, meditating a bold jump, and an 
end to all his earthly troubles; not a bad oppor- 
tunity for that little game either, to-night. ‘no 
Arno is not often so full or so rapid as-it has been 
these last few days. As ageneral rule, there would 
be move chance of knocking your brains out, in « 
slovenly, unsatisfactory manner, against tho 
gravelly bottom, than mingling your Jast bubblixg 
sign of, life with the rushing current, and so, witn 
one splash and a gurgle, whirling away into eter- 
nity. 
What on earth was the fellow’s name? 

His peculiar expression as ho gave vent to this 
half satirical sentiment, the drawling tone of his 
voice, were 80 familiar to me, I was quite angry 
with myself for my own thick-headedness, 

“It isnot as high as the parapet of Windsor 
Bridge, from which, I daresay, you have taken many 
a header, when you were an Eton bcy,” he said, 
looking carelessly over, down in the water. 

“That is exactly whatI was thinking myself,”’ I 
answered, involuntarily. ‘I know I should strike 
out instinetively, and couldn’t help swimming; sc 
I should only get a ducking for nothing, and per- 
haps catcha deuce of a cold into the bargain.” 

“Oh! you were sériously thinkixg of it, then ?’’ 

Then I saw what a slip | had made. 

** Not yet, not yet!” he cried, showing his teeth as 
he laughed; “* you must not allow such thoughts te 
get the better of you. It would be no use, only a 
disagreeable ducking, as you say, for you have a 
deal to go through, before things come to that pass. 
Ah! the storm is over! Good evening!’’ and he 
was gone. 

Then it suddenly flashed through my mind who 
it must be—the identical party himself whom the 
profeazor had conjured up at Dresden! 

I felt rather confused, [ confesa; but it gave mo 
a new train to my thoughts. : 

But not caringfor the chance of running against 
the gentleman again, I made up my mind to leave 
the bridge by the opposite end to that by which ho 
seemed to have gone, and so make a “ gyro’”’ home, 
by making my way along the paved quay which they 
call the Lung d@’ Arno, and so cross the river agaix 
by the next bridge, some few hundred yarde be- 
low; and thus, having reached the house where wo 
lodged, manage, if I could, to get quietly up to my 
own room, without meeting my mother again that 
night. . ‘ 

I did not wish, I did not dare to moect her again 
till both of ua should have had a night’s rest to cool, 
asd reflect upon the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, as it literally was, which had risen between 


us. 

Though the storm, heavy as it was, had only after 
all iasted but a very few minutes, it had been sufh- 
cient to drive all the natives, who hate wet like cats, 
into their houses, and the streets were unusually 
empty and deserted. 

When arrived at the nearest bridge, the Ponta 
Sta Trinita, I think they ¢ 11 it, I could perceive a 
single figure loitering in the middle. 

Fancing it might be the same “ party” agafn, 
or at any rate actuated by a sort of nervous diain- 
clination to mest any other mysterious individuals 
that evening, I turned off and kept on by the quay 
to the next bridge again further on below. 

Just as I was passing beneath the windows of 
the smaller private heuses close to the great Cor- 


arrived, seeking shelter, as I myself had done, from | sini palace, I heard the notes of a piano keautifu!ly 


played, and accompanying a rich contralto voice to 
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one of the merriest, rollicking airs I ever listened 
to in all my life. 

My senses were not,as you may easily judge, 
much in tone for those sort of feelings just at that 
moment; but there was something so heart-stirring, 
so wickedly bewitching in that barearole asa it sud- 
denly burst out clearly over the silent street, that 
then and there I found every pulse in my body beat- 
ing, and my feet actually going of their own ac- 
cord pat to the lively music. 

I had never head that tune before, and never ex- 
cept once again, and that was on a very remarkable 
occasion, and at the very last place in the world one 
would have expected todo so; but it made such a 
vivid impression upon me that I could whistle 
every note of it from that time to this, and in my 
eleep have often and often set the jolliest songs ima- 
ginable of my own to it, and sung them too; but 
when the mornings come have invariably forgotten 
them entirely ;—and what a regular nuisance that 
is, you know! 

I was £0 intensely delighted and attracted by this 
seng that I could not resist clambering up on a big 
stone post there was just beneath the ‘window to 
estch a glimpse of the charming singer, whose voice 
itself was quite worthy of the song. 

The window was wide open, so that catching hold 
of the bars of the sort of cage by which all the 
lower easements of Italian houses are invariably 
defended, I balaneed myself onthe top of my post 
of observation, and could see perfectly into the 
room, Which was one blaze of light from many 
candles. 

And there, at the piano on the other side of the 
— I instantly recognised—whom do you 
thin 

“La Contessa Sotte-Nebia herself, in magnificent 
full evening costume, surrounded by a large and 
brilliant company of many well-dressed gentlemen ; 
but not another lady besides herself was to be 
seen. 

‘There was a sprinkling of white Austrian uniforms 
amongst them ; but most conspicuous of all, because 
perched upon the high centre cushions of an otto- 
man in the midst, was Master Gorles himself, vooi- 
ferously leading the applause as the contessa 
finished the rollicking song with a bang anda 
iourish, and then turned herself round on the pivot 
of her music-stool to face her justly delighted 
audience. : 

Gorles was in a screaming state of ecstacy. 

‘“* Brava! brava!’ he yelled again and again. 
“Ancora! mi bella contessa! Ancora! brava!’? 

“Brava!” I eried suddenly, at the top of my 
voice through the window bars, right into the 
room, 

it was an irresistible impulse of genuine admira- 
tion and delight, which I could not have helped if, 
[ had known that anyone would havecut my tongue 
out the next minute for my rudeness. 

“ Brava, contessa! pray let’s have it again! By 
all means, I say encore !’’ 

Up they all jumped, as if alighted cracker had 
bounced in amongst them. 

t was unwarrantable on my part, I cannot but 
own, and so I felt it to be at the time, almost even 
— the last words were hardly out of my 
mouta. é 

‘There was a momentary pause of astonishment, 
then some of the party rushed to the window-bars, 
while two or three of the white-coated swells nade 
a plunge ata chair in the corner, on which they had 
ceposited their shakos and swords. 

{do not think that I am boasting when I say that 
if they and their weapons had been the only con- 
sideration, my ‘pride would not have let me run 
away as I did, but I should have stayedto havo ex- 
plained and apologised, or to have taken the con- 
sequences of my unjustifiable conduct; but when I 
saw little Gorles spring from his high perch and 
raake at once for the door of the apartment, that 
quite unnerved me. 

1 jumped down from my, post, and was off 
like a shot, and, as I say, took to a most ignomi- 
nious flight. 

I fecl ashamed, as ¥ c2zht to be, while I thus 
make this confessior. uf my weakness; but I know 
that I should do jist the eame if iS were all to 
bappen over agair ; ciugly beoxaso I could nat 
help mysclf. 

[was down to the eovcer cad right neress to the 
other side of the bridge in iesk tuan 9 winks, 
and then, being pretty well out of breath, [stopped 
ior a minute to recover myself; when, te my horror, 
I ae that I had lost one of my gloves in ny 
nignt. 

Thad them both, I know, when I clambered up 
on that post, and must have dropped it jumping 
cown. 

Of course I had—and Gorles must have ran out 
aiter me, and picking it up, felt, that it was unne- 
cessary te follow in pursuit, for that he could have 





whoever was the delinquent entirely in his power 
without further trouble, 

Of course he had. 

And then the terrible thought struck me, of how 
long it would be before I should again feel his in- 
fernal influence working over me! 

I almost made up my mind to go back at once 
boldly to the house, or, regardless of consequences, 
attempt to rccover it by force, 

It required no little resolution to come to that 
point, but it was iny only chance, and must be done 
without further delay. 

I had turned to recross the bridge, whon I be- 
came suddenly conscious that it was already too 


It was the old feeling I had before experienced 
under similar circumstances at Dresden. I was 
trembling violently all over, and my head was be 
ginning to. whirl. 

It was barely three hundred yards, up only one 
short street, to our house; I might yet manage to 
get rome. 

I made a strong effort to collect mysclf, and set 
off to run, 

For fifty paces or so I staggered along, my legs 
giving way under moatevery step, and I was slid- 
ing along on the splash, slippery pavement, which 
seemed to roll under me like a stormy sea—up again, 
and with’a firm determination not to give in to the 
power which I felt more and more strongly growing 
over me. 

With a desperate struggle and a cry for help, as 
of one suffocating, I fell against the doorstep of 
our own house; and was carried up to my bed by 
our courier, and some native friend of his, whom I 
suppose he had been entertaining, and providen- 


tially at that very moment coming to let out sur-. 


reptitiously from the front door. 

It was two or three days before I was allright 
again, under the auspices of the learned Dr. Zan- 
zani, who thoughan old gossip, and pompous hum- 
bug, knew what he was about in my case, and I have 
no doubt secretly demagnetised mo in the same regu- 
lar manner that the Dresden professor or Taraxacum 
would have done, though he did not choose to avow 
it, and indeed always pretended entirely to ignore 
everything of the sort. 

What I rather liked in old’Zani was, that when I 
got him quietly to myself he was amenable to 
reason, and would always listen to me. 

I told him exactly all that had reaily happened to 
me, and besought him to go to the house, which I 
described to him, and there obtain from Gorles, 
either by persuasion or force, that glove of mine, 
through means of which the little wretch would I 
feared be again constantly exercising his hateful 
influence over me. 

He promised to do all he could, but told me that 
now understanding the exact state of the case, if 
I would put entire confidence in him he could always 
thwart at once any such attempts, and that I should 
soon grow strong and well again as ever, 

As to my poor dear mother—well, these are only 
distressing, miserable memories ; and though I have 
said I will tell you ali, there is no use in dilating on 
them,—nothing would ever persuade her but that 
I went off from her that night to some carouse, 
jovial party, or, even worse, that I spent the even- 
ing with that confounded contessu, and had re- 
turned home ina state of gross and wilful intoxi- 
cation; whereas, as I have just told you, I had been 
mooning about the streets and bridges, without 
having touched anything, or spoken to a single soul 
with the one exception of the stranger on the Ponte 
Vecchio. 

Appearances-were certainly most unfortunately 
against me, rather strong circumstantial evidence 
I own; forasI gathered from old ’Zani, who tok 
me that he had almost to force my mother to come 
in to see me as I lay under the influence of Gorles’s 
tricks that night; that when she had with evident 
reluctance consented to do so, no sooner had she 
approached my bedside, than, whether awake or in 
my sleep, he could hardly say, I had suddenly burst 
out with a wild incoherent song, following it with 
expressions of the most unbounded praise and ad- 
miration of some lady, upon whom I continued 
again and again to call for a repetition of her deli- 
cious and exquisite music. 

From that time to this my mother hag never al- 
lowed me to explain the real truth to her; even 
now, after this long iuterval of time, if I were ever 
to attempt to get near that unhappy subject, for I 
for some time afterwards laid ail sorts of schemes 
and manoeuvres so that she might be induced quietly 
to listen to me, and allow me to clear myseit—but 
all in vain! 

I have failed again and again, for as soon as she 
perceives my drift and what I am at, no matter 
where we may happen to be, she will rise at once, 
and leave the room, 

I tried the simple dodze of writing to heron the 





subject fully and explicitly ; but I only received my 
own letter back, with a large broad ink mark right 
across it, about half a dozen lines down the first 
page, with this chilling annotation scrawled acrosa 
my writing below : 

** Unread, further than this mark, as soon as the 
unhappy subject was ascertained. Why persist in 
these dreadful falsehoods? See Acts,’ such ‘and 
suck a chapter and verse. I forget the number ex- 
actly, but I know they referred to the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira. 

Yes, itis a miserable thought, but it is a fact, 
that it was a foolish thoughtless speech of my own, 
of course aeting involuntarily under the sam> in- 
fernal influence, which gave what I may call its final 
hopeless clencher to that unlucky and most mis- 
taken view of my dear mother’s. 

You see old ’Zani certainly behaved like a tramp 
in the matter. As he would listen to me freely, I 
easily convinced him of the real state of the case. 

He really did hia best to act as ambassador and 
peacemaker between us; but my mother never 
would allow even him to enter into details or par- 
ticulars of explanation, until the old fellow, really 
from pure good nature, hit upon what must of 
course have seemed a very simpls, but, as it turned 
out, most unfortunate acheme for satisfactorily 
proving my innocence. 

He had talked to her, he told me so, £0 seriously, 
and so far impressed her with his own firm convic- 
tion that I could satisfactorily clear myself, that 
she had so far owned that she should only bo too 
delighted if she could herself be convinced of the 
same ; and he had thought of » scheme, and engaged 
that she should be quite satisfied. 

With which little preface he produced a formal 
declaration, written out ona sheet of paper in my 
mother’s own hand, to this effect : 


“T, Francis Lambard, do hereby declare upon my 
sacred oath and word, asa Christian hoping for 
mercy hereafter as I shall now speak the truth before 
Heaven, that on the night of Tuesday, October 
(whenever it was), I did not while I was out from 
home, é@ither see the Contessa Sotto-Nebia in her 
own home, or hear her sing, or in any other way 
hold any communication with her.” 

(To be signed.) 


‘* Well, but, doctor,”’ I said, just for the sake of 
something to say, “I cannot sign that, you know; 
because, as I havo told you, I not only did see the 
confounded woman in what, I suppose, was in her 
own house, but did hear her sing that particular 
song, which, as you tell mo, I have been singing 
ever since.” 

I had not time to say more, or of conrse, I should 
have gone on to explain how, in the true spirit of 
the declaration, I could conscientiously put my 
name to it like a man, though not as it happened 
in the letter ; but with that foolish quibble in my 
mind, no sooner were those unlucky words out of 
my lips, than with a frightful scream my poor 
mother rushed out from behind the curtain, and 
dropped in a swoon upon the floor as flat as a 
flounder. 

As bad luck would have it, you see, she, woman- 
like, had in her impatience followed the doctor into 
the room without his knowing it; ready, if she was, 
as he said, already haif convinced, and hoping to be 
satisfied, to rush upon me and inundate my neck 
and shoulders with tears of reconciliation and con- 
trition for her injustice towards her boy. 

But that was all up now ; and though I nursed her 
and watched over her, and did everything I could 
tkink of by dutiful attention and care to repay in 
part, at least, the kindness and affection with which 
she had tended me through my illness, and to win 
baek her love and confidence, which up to that time 
had always been so strong, it has never been the 
same thing again. 

As time has gone on we are now, thank Heaven, 
always cordial, and goncrally on fond terms, as a 
mother and son should be; but never, as I have 
told you, quite the same. 


ee 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 


You may well imagine that under such circum- 
stances my days at Flornce, and I am afraid those 
of my doar mother also (but that was not my fault) 
were not of the happiest or most comfortable, For 
my part, I should have been glad of a change any- 
where, but circumstances constrained us to romain 
where we were. 

In the first place, it was considered advisable, if 
not absolutely neccessary, for me to re nain under the 
immediate care of Dr. Zanzani, who had so wender- 
fully brought me through my illness, though I now 
begin to feel myself well and strong again alinosé as 


*; ever. 


I could never prevail on the doctor, by the way, to 
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tell me what my illness had really been. He always 
looked very mysterious, and evaded my questions by 
cautions for the future, 

Bovides that reason against our moving, there was 
the verhaps equally geod, or even better one, if the 


whole truth must be told, that our finances had run 
rather low; and though I suppose my mother could 
ersily bave procured an advance from the bankers, 
yet my father had made no arrangements for her 
doing so, as he had been obliged to start off so sud- 
denly for England upon family business, he hed not 
expected to have been detained beyond a fotnight or 
so at the utmost, though it was new goirg on nearly 
seven weeks, and my mother had not even received a 
letter from him for some time. 

My father was by habit anything but a regular 
correspondent; butas each morning arrived, and no 
letter, I saw that my mother was growing rather 
fideetty about him. 

I could not get from her even a hint of what all 
this important family business was about; indeed, 
she would not be confidential about anything. She 
had to a certain degree resumed her naturally polite 
and gentle manner towards me; but not more so than 
it would have been with any other person in whose 
society she might have |een living; so I on my part 
drew in my horns like the long-suffering snail ; and 
having experienced ene er two quiet, but very chilling 
rebuffs, teak care not to lay myself open to more of 
that sort of thing than I could help. 

It was certainly a weary time, and I was very un- 
happy. I did not care now to go out anywhere; I 
lost all pleasure in seeing or doing anything. I 
hardly stirred outside the house; the old dread of 
meeting Gerles again in the streets, or anywhere 
about, and of his bringing fresh miseries upon me, 
again over-shadewed me even with redoubled force. 

But I determined to bear my lot as quietly and 
patiently as Icould, though at times it was hard 
erough to do so; but I nied not to put myself in 
the wrong. Sometimes I was inclined to 
pack up my traps and be off, I didn’t eeom te care 
where, if I could only get away somewhere for a 
change. 

But I hadn’t a stiver cf money in my pocket: and 
besides, I could not, you know, unkindly and un- 
justly as she was treating me, quite make up my 
mird to leave my mother all by herselfin a strange 
city, with no one to take care of her. So our days 
dragged on, slowly and miserably enough, and still 
no letters, and my mother was growing more and 
more unsasy. 

It was on a Saturday, I remember, that, looking 
up suddenly across the breakfast table at whieh we 
were sitting moodily,as was now our general wont, 
only rather later that morning even than usual, 
“Frank,” said my mother, “ I wish to goodness you 
would go yourself for me to the post-office, and see 
whether thero is really no letter from your father. 
Furfanti (tbat was our courier’s name) has just come 
back, and declares that there is nothing again ; but 
these s*rvants aro so careless. I wish, my dear 
nem pen would just go and inquire for .me.your- 
self. : 

‘There was a tone of warmth and loving earnestness 
in my mother’s voice, which was more like. her ewn 
dear self than she had been sinee our row, which 
tonched me to the heart, 

“ Yes, dearest mother, I oried, quite cheerily ; “I 
will be off directly, of course. There is nothing I 
won't do to please you if you will only.give me.one 
of your old loving kisses, and tell me that you don’t 
really believe me to be the profligate and story-teller 
you have been making me out to be.”’ 

I saw in an instant what an idiet I had been thus 
to presume upon what I had fancied was a change 
of feeling. It was an involuntary slip om her part 
of natural] affieetion, kut not for me though; and the 
hardness of her eye, and extreme coldness of her next 
words, told me at once what a mistake I had made. 
I ought to have had the tact not to have pretended to 
have noticed that momentary weakness. She might 
herself not have perceived it, and checked it as she 
did immediately in the bud, 

** For your father’s sake,”’ she said, with a special 
stress, ‘I shall feel much obliged if you will take 
that trouble for me, for 1 am becoming really very 
anxious.” 

I am not sure that it was not for a moment a hard 
matter to choke down the ugly word that rose in m 
throat as, ramming my bat down over my eyes, } 
hastened out of the room; and eecarcely allowing 
myself even to think, was soon across the Ponte 
Veechio, and turning into th t irregular great apace 
known as the Piazza Gran Duca, on the sunny side 
ef which is, or was in those days, situated the post- 
office. 

AsT came nearer, I was a little surprised to per- 
ecive that the sinall orifice or trap door in the grated 
window through which commnun‘eations are, or then 
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at the outside might bave measured about a foot 
square, was entirely blocked up by the body of some 
youth of the upper class, as far as. one ceuld judge 
from # pair of well-cressed and well-booted legs and 
feet, the violent kiekings and contortions of which 
said extremities betokened a desperate struggle, in 
which the remaining and visible portion of the said 
person was evidently engaged with some antagonist, 
probably, and as it proved to be, the lawful denizen 
of the public bureau within. 

I was just in time, as, wondering what was up, I 
ran ‘o the spot, to witness the whole body come 
bundling outin a heap on to the pavement below, 
bringing with him a perfeet avalanche of letters, 
which fell round him in all directions; then came 
flying outa smell hat, but nearly battered out of all 
shnpe or recognition, close after which appeared & 
very flusked and furious countenance, uttering the 
most frightful ma'edictions. 

This was no other than the outraged official him- 
self, who, stretching his herd suddenly through his 
little portal at the imminent risk of excoriating his 
own ears, in his yehemence actvally spat upon the 
defeated Gories as he lay wriggling on the stones 
beneath him. 

(To be Continued.) 








ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 





I was told when I first came that I could not judge 
of St. Petersburg at all till I had seen it in its winter 
garb. Well, the winterbasset in with a vengeance,and 
1 cannot say that the place is to meat all attractive. 
It is always snowing. With rare intervals ef slush, 
it will probatly snow and frecze from now till next 
April. 

The Neva is blocked up with almost unbroken 
sheets of ice. ‘There were people walking on it to- 
day; and I suppose, if this weather goes on, sledges 
will cross it before another week is over, In iact, 
we have regular sersonable Russian weather. 

Snow always sounds pretty upon paper, and is a 
fertile subject of poetic metaphors; but in veal 
practical life it is an unmitigated nuisance. 

Happily for us, we in London have so little of the 
infliction tkat we hardly realise what it is to live in 
countries where snow is the erder of theday. Ifyou 
are to stop at home it does not much matter where 
you are so long as you are warm: but if you want to 
fo out, you seem to me to be as badly off in St. 
Petersburg as you could be in any civilised com- 
munity. Riding on horseback is out of the question, 
and walking for pleasure is nearly sv. 

If you have not heavy furs on you are frozen: to 
death, nipped by the ice-cold wind, sent home to 
bed, with teothacke or rheumatism, or eengestion of 
the longs ; if you mufile yourselves up warmly, you 
are obiiged to crawl along at a snail’s pace, groaning 
beneath a lond of wraps, ene of the chief acivantages 
of which is that it breaks your fallas oftea--and it 
happens very often—as you slide full length upon 
the slippery pavement. In faet; if yon wish to de 
anything more than cross tho street, you must ride 
in asledge; and sleighing, whatever may be its other 
advantages, most certainly does not supply the place 
of active exercise. 

There is one aroade in St.. Petershurg—a cross 
between the Lowther and the Burlington, and I think 
inferior te both—up and down which you can walk 
in three minutes; but literally there is no other 
place that I know of where yor can walk in St. 
Petersbarg during the winter months with any 
approach to comfort. Before I ever experienced a 
northern winter I used te imagine that skating must 
be a popular pursuit in countrics where it froze 
invariably for months together. 

I own I entertained a private conviction that 
skating, like hunting, or rowing in a boat-race, was 
one of those pleasures which, to nine of its devotees 
out of ten, is greater in the anticipation or the 
retrospect than in the performance. Still I thought 
that skating was the natural pastime of ice-bound 
countries. Experience of nerthezn winters has 
entirely dispelled the illusion. 

Here at St. Petersburg, for instance, skating was 
quite unknown till it was introduced’a few years 
ago by some English residents. Since then it has 
become somewhat of a fashionable amusement with 
the court and the high society of the capital. ‘But 
tke Russian pablic has never taken to it at all. 
Moreover, I should in fairness add that, though 
there are vast fiolds of ice within cloze reach of the 
capital, they are so caked on with frozen snow that 
it is difficult to skate over them for any distance. 
In fact, so far as I can see, persons whose evil destiny 
compels them to reside at St. Petersburg this 
winter have nothing in the way of outdoor exercise 
or amusement to look forward to for the next five 
months except a series of chilly drives up and down 
the quays. 
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CHAPTER -XXIIlI. 





Wauen Ellen O’Donovan was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to leave'the infirmary, her first care bad 
been to go to the lunatic asylum, and inquire after 
her unhappy mother-in-law. She bad found Norah in 
the state that precluded all possibility of her removal 
from the eare of her keépers, and she had been un- 
willingly obliged te leave the wretched maniac in 
their charge, 

She made her few preparations, and with the two 
children and old Mariau set out for her new home, 
which she reached in the second week in November. 

Silver Creek farmhouse was built just upon tho 
spot where the torrent reaches the foot of the hill, 
and flows under its shadow—a ereck. It was a sub- 
stantial eottage with a steep roof, broad lattics 
windows, and walls of various colours, The farm 
lay all around in fragments, a dilapidated barn and 
corn house, and an old.quarter for the labourers, 
comprised the sum total of the outbuildings. 

A small sum of money left Hilen O’Donovan for 
the ;urpose of repairing the cottage and farm buil- 
ings, by great econemy in the outlay served also jor 
the purchase of a few artieles of necessary furniture 
for house-keeping. 

And in one week after her arrival she was com- 
fortably settled in the farm-house. Her family con- 
sisted of herself, her sou, Witlie Falconer, Sylvia 
Grove, and old Marian and ber farm labonrers— 
namely, Leonard Fox and his wife Mary, aud their 
son and daughter, 

Upen the whole, Ellen had nothing to complain 
of in her present lot. 

She thought night and day of her absent dariine, 
Honoria, but she knew that the child was in the bess 
possible hands, and besides she had been advised by 
Mr. Goodrich not to demand her restitution, not to do 
anything in the premises until she should receive 
some communication upon the subject from Mr. Pem- 
berton. 

“For,” said Mr. Goodrieh, “ that lady may still 
\desire to adopt the ehild as her own, and if she does 
80, you caunot, my daughter, do-a better thing for 
your little girl than to leave Mrs. Pemberton in un- 
idisturbed possession of her, By this time the little 
one, has grown reconciled to her new home, and for 
her sake you had better deny the craving desire of 
\your heart to see ber, and not go there im case sho 
should grieve to come back with you, It is, I 
think, your bounden duty to saerifice your feelings 
te your betior judgment, if you, feel venvinced ber 
adoption would materially benefit her both socially 
and in a higher sense. I think Mrs, Pemberton 
eminently qualified to train up a echild,,and would 
jagain strongly advise you to Jeave.ker in Mrs. 
‘Pemberton's possesssion,” : 

Hilen only half acceded to his views; to give up 
the child for ever—even for the chila’s good—was a 
igreat trial of maternal love; to voluntarily absent 
herself that the little one might forget her, seemed 
almost too much for human nature to bear. 

Poor Ellen took the usual course of gentle and 
timid natures, she deferred her decision from day to 
day to see what would turn up, waiting for the ac- 
tion of Providence, she said. 

It was in this state of mind Mrs. Pemberton found 
her when she came to visit her in the last week of 
November. 

It was one of those warm, refulgent autumnal 
days, when we let the fire burn low, leave the win- 
dows open, and love to sit in the sun. 

The two children had gone out nutting, and Ellen 
sat alone at her door, in the full blaze of the morning 
sun, listening tothe song of the waterfall, watehing 
the crystal flow of the creek, and the rich autumnal 
foliage of the woods on the opposite hill, and think- 
ing what @ serene and blessed day and scone this 
was, as she mechanically plied her knittixg needles, 

She chanced to raise her eyes, and, to her surprise, 
saw a lady equestrian, attended by a mounted groom, 
botb carefully picking their perilous way through 
the foaming water along the narrow, dangerous 
ledge, between the foot of the precipice and tiie 
running creck, 

While Ellen was gazing breathlessly with fear and 
wonder to see the rider’s admirable-managewent of 
the steed, the lady turned her head, and revealed the 
beantiiul pale face and leng black ringlets of Mrs. 
Richard Pemberton. 
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The noble horse struggled up the bank and ambled 
up to the cottage. The groom followed, dismounted, 
and came forward and assisted his mistress to alight 
irom the saddle, 

Ellen O’Donevan started up and ran to meet the 
lady. 

“ Your little girlis very well and very playful, 
Ellen,” said Mrs, Pemberton, anticipating the 
mother’s anxiety. 

“Tam very glad te hear it, Mrs. Pemberton, and 


very glad to see you,” replied Ellen, as she opened | 


the gate to admit her visitor. 

“Yes, madam, espeoially aftera rain when the river 
is swollen and the ereek high as at present. Fow 
would have ventured along that narrow edge—I was 
frightened to see you.” 

~ My steed is as sutefooted asa mule, my dear.” 

They walked on to .the house and entered it. 
Dlien drew a large flag-bettomed chair to the fire, and 
as the lady drew off her gloves she cast an inquiring 
glance around, 

Theroom and its furniture had all the charactor- 
istics of old-fashioned country cottages. It was a 
large, square room, with a low ceiling, with two 
broad lattice windows,and a door between them at 
the south front, and two narrow windows, with a 
door between them to the north ; a small door lead- 
ing intoa bedroom at the east end, and a wide 
chimney at the westend, and the home-made rag 
carpet, and the white oak table, the flag-bottomed 
chairs, black waluut chest of drawers and round 
iooking-glass, trimmed with evergreens—just the 
things that may be found in every old-fashioned 
farmhouse—comprised the furniture of this apart- 
ment. 

But Mrs. Pemberton missed something as sha 
looked round theroom. She finally asked ; 

“Where are your ehildren, my dear? I would 
like to see them.”’ 

“ Tbey are gone out nutting.” 

“Are your childrea well since the cholera, 
Ellen ?”’ 

“ Yes, madam, perfectly well. You know that 
everyone who recovers from that dreadful disease tas 
better health than ever before.” 

“T know, Whatare the ages of your children 
Ellen ?”’ ; 

“My boy William Falconer is about six years of 
age, but he is so well grown you would take him to 
be eight. Sylvia is about four years old, but Sylvia 
is not my child.” 

“Oh! not your child, Ellen ?”’ 

“No, madam; she is an orphan; but she was 
the esly child of my husbatd’s cousin, Sidpey 
Grove. ‘Her parents died of fever on their way 
from Ireland. I have taken tho ehild and will share 
my children’s bread with her if it was the last. crust 
and it has often been. mere crast.” 

“It will never be so again, desr Ellen; youare.very 
comfortable now.” 

“No, madam; it.can mever'be so bad again, I 
ime as you say, we are well provided for now, but 

it were etherwise and the last piece of broad 
were broken among us Sylvia weuld share it, for she 
is Willie’s relation, and dear to me as my own, just 
as dear,”” 

“T have no doubt of it, Ellen, it ‘is natural.- But, 
Eilen, why have you not been over to see me or. your 
<7 girl, and why have you not written to me about 

er?’ 

“Mrs. Pemberton, my wiind was se distracted 
about that same thing I did not know what:to do.” 

“ Why, my dear Ellen, you know there is no one 
but yourself who has a right to. decide, Yon have 
doubtless heard from Sister Mary, Ellen, the hope- 
less condition in which you andthe other children 
lay when I removed this healthy one te my house; 
it wag better that I should have taken her for a time, 
Ellen, it probably saved her from contracting tho 
disease, and made her comfortable, and. now, my dear 
Ellen, she is at your disposal.” 

Ellen began to tremble. She thought she saw at 
once all the splendid prospects of her daughter melt- 
ing yr ae" At last she said, in a disappointed 
tone, “I thought you wished to adopt her 
Pemberton 2?” tite oF Ser 

“‘ And so I do, most devoutly, Ellon.” 

“Well, then why? Ob, does the child give you 
trouble.” 

“No, Ellen, for the first few days. indeed she 
Srieved after you, but.that must have been while you 
lay in the deadk—in the infirmary, where she could 
not have been permitted to see you, of course. But 
after the first few .days—you know the blessed 
elasticity of a child’s hoart—she grew very bright 
and cheerful, and new she plays about all day long, 
= —— bird in the world—the very life of our 
old hall,” 


“Forgotten me so soon. “Well, it is like a little 





child, it is very well, I ought to be glad—I am g'ad, 
[ nope I am—TI believe I am,” mused Lilen. Tuen sho 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Pemberton.” 

“Well ? my dear.” 

“If you—if you wish to.adopt her, oh dear mo, do 
you love her, Mrs. Pemberton ?”’ 

** Very fonily anddeegly, Dilen, she is a great com- 
fort and delight to me.”’ 

‘Mrs, Pemberton, if I give-you my little child will 
you love her and de ior her-as-your ows? forgive me 
the question.’’ 

“If you willbgive her:te me I will love her, 
educate her, and provide for ber as if she were my 
own. I must have a-child, Bilea—it isa necessity of 
my nature—and I prefer this little ene because it 
seems to me that Providence laid hor intemy Jap and 


because I have learntto love her, and if-you will give. 


her to me I will dovas:I said and more also.”’ 

Ellen was sobbingtbitterly, but it. was because she 
had come.to a resolation, and was shedding her last 
tears overit. And-atlastsheraised her eyes to the 
saintly pale face of the lady. and said : 

“I willgive hemto:you, Mrs. Pemberton, Heaven 
knows I would met do it to secure hor mere 
advantages of rankvandewealth, but I foel I can trust 
my child’s: higher interests with you, with more con- 
fidence than withegsyself. Yes, you may have her, 
Mrs. Pemberton, and Iwill keop entirely away, 
though that will be-very bard.” 

Those last words of Bilen’s picrced the lady's 
bosom to the quick; heriheart was bleeding for the 
seli-serificing mother, Shedid mot speak for some 
time, nor antil Bllen asked her : 

“ Does that satisfy you,anadam ?’’ 

Then sho sxid, gently : 

“* My dear Ellen, Iam :not quite satisfied on your 
account that you should absent yourself entirely 
frem the child. For myself, Eilen, I would not ask 
itof you. How could I, indeed, sympathising with 
your feelings as‘Tdo? T could not feel any jealousy 
of my little adopted daughter loving her real-mother 
best ; if such an emotion stirred in my heart, believo 
me, I shonld repress it asa bad passion. No, I 
would willingly have you come often to see your 
child; but, Ellen, gentlemen feel different upon 
these subjects, and I am constrained to tell you the 
conditions Mr. Pemberton made with me iu consent- 
ing to my wishes in regard to this child. He also 
loves the little one, he is very fond of children, It 
has been said of him that the love of children was 
ithe only weakness in his great mature. I thought He 
forbid it should be considered a weakness, He 
dearly loves little Honoris. He will legally— 
understand me—legally, adopt her, give ber his name 
sand overy advantage of hie -weaith, station, and 
social connexion, and now, Ellen; if you attach any 
value to ‘these things, if youeonsider them any 
advantage atall, you may listen te the terms. Thoy 
seem to our failing hearts hard terms, Ellen, but:kMr. 
Pemberton considers them t,-amd I think it 
acarcely possible for Richard Pemberton to err im his 
judgment. 

“ He requires then that the child be entirely given 
up to us, and that you absent yourself fram her 
presence long enough to fade ont of her memory so 
that she may consider us her true parents; you 
perceive, Ellen, that his wish is to draw the child as 
closely as possible to ourselves, to make her 
exclusively our own as if she-lmd been born ours. 
And I think he would be glad if he could decsive 
himself and every one else into the netion that she 
is ours. Well, Ellen, in exchange he will give her 
our mame, position and woalth, and all the social 
advantages to be gained by thom. It is fer you to 
judge of their worth.” 

“Well, Mrs. Pemberton, as I said before, I would 
not part with my child merely to secure her wealth 
aud position, but I know that in giviog her to you, I 
also secure her better interests, her Christian and 
intellectual welfare. I-repeat ii, you may take her, 
Mrs. Pemberton, upon your husband’s conditions, and 
I will stay away from her. It will be bettor for her 
comfort, too, poor little one! for if I were to go and 
see her and revive my image in her memory she 


| would never be satisfied, she would havea divided 
| heart.” 


‘* And you know, dear Ellen, you ean hear from 


‘her every day while we are ia the country, and 


twice a week after we go to the city, for whenever 
you write to inquire after her, Ellen, wherever I may 
be, or whatever I may be engaged in, I shall feel it 
an obligation to answer such a letter on the instant. 
And after afew years have passed, when Honoria has 
grown to think that we are her true parents, you 
will visit her as often as you please,” 

“* Dear Mra. Pemberton, I thank you, you are very 
good, Aud it seems to me that I am very weak and 
selfish to be letting fall these tears, But, dear lady, 
do not let my tears disturb you, believe me I am very 
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heppy to think of all you feel and all you will do for 
Honoria, and this is but a transient grief of mine.” 

* And remember this, dear Ellen, that this is not 
irrevocable, that at any time in the future, if you 
should feel you could not abide by the terms, you 
can take back your child, though I do not think you 
will deprive us of her—you who have two others. 
And now, Bilen, I must leave you.”’ 

* But not until you get some dinner, indeed! It 
will be ready early.” 

“Indeed, my dear, I must set out almost imme- 
diately; 1 cannot risk your roads late in the 
evening.” 

* Well, then, you can certainly stopa few minutes 
for tea,”’ 

Mrs. Pomberton smiled and reseated herself, more 
for Ellen’s satisfaction than herown, Ellen O’Dono- 
van made haste and goon set a fragrant cup of hyson 
before her visitor. 

After partaking of it Mrs. Pemberton arose, kissed 
Ellen, and departed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Six years with their vicissitudes had passed over 
the lives of the twe families whose interwoven 
fortunes form the subject of our narrative. Richard 
Pemberton, with great éclat, had retired again from 


office ; and with these fresh laurels upon his brow he 


would willingly have retired from public life; but 
almost immediately he was appointed Secretary of 
State. 

And Augusta among the assembled wisdom and 
beauty of the world, was still what she had ever 
been by virtue of her imperial beauty, intellect and 
goodness, a queen of the truly “ best society.” At 
her house convened the most distinguished politi- 
eians, artists and authors, celebrated as much for 
moral and Christian as for intellectual worth, and 
many also found a cordial welcome there, whose 
names were only 


In the ungbstrusive paths 
Of quiet goodness known. 


After the early storms a deep calm had settled 
upon the lives of Eilea O'Donovan and hor little 
family: They still lived at the cottage on Silver 
Oreek, and were supported by the produce of tie 
fractional farm, 

Eilen O'Donovan was a very bad manager, or 
rather no manager at all. She kuew little, because 
she cared little about farming. Hers: was tho life- 
long listhessness of a long lost hope. So that the 
days flowed'on and hor children did not suffer, she 
did not care. She never took the trouble to inform 
‘herself of anything connected with tee farm. If she 
could tella field of wheat from a patch of potatoes, 
it was the extent of her agricultural knowledge. 

But for the invaluable services of Big Len, the 
farm aad everything upen it would haveprobably gone 
‘to theauctioncer’s hammer. But Big Leu was fidelity 


‘and skill combined, and assisted by his strapping. 


json little Len, faithfully worked the farm,.such agit 

wag, with « fractional field hore, there aad auywhore, 
arden eceupied the little space immediately 
the cottage. 

‘And very laboriously would old Big Len work in 
his garden, range about in his.scattered fields, aad 
very faithfully would he dispose of the surplus,pro- 
duce, and bring its price in money or goads to Iiilen, 
whieh the latter always received upou trust without 
question. And such apathetic indifference would 
fall very discouragingly upon poor Big Len’sfaitiful, 
affectionate heart, for heloved appreciation like other 
hunan beings. On receiving the cash at such times, 
Ellen would say: 

“Don’t you want some of this money, Len?” 

And he would reply mildly and slowly: 

“No, honey, I ain’t no use for it as 1 knows of, 
I thaak you,” and walked away in his rags, with 
his crushed hat and broken shoes, but with his spirit 
clothed richly and beautifully with patience, humi- 
lity and self denial, only sometimes saying’ to 
himself: 

“Ef she on’y did but know what a wrastle we dem 
had to raise that crap v’ wheat out ’m that there 
stony field between the ridges; and then, oh! ef she 
on’y would take some interest into things, au’ know 
when I’ve mado a fuss rate rangement !’’ 

Old Moll, his wife, had the cows and the poultry 
under hor charge. And the old woman looked as if 
she had eaten all the butter, eggs, and poultry she 
had evor raised or made—she was so large and fat, 
But many were the kegs of butter, baskets of eggs, 
pairs of fowls, great turkeys and geese, and sucking- 
pig, for roasting, that old Moll would put into the 
waggon to be sold when Lig Len would be going to 
market, 
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Old Marian was the cook, house servant, spinner, 
and knitter to the little establishment. And she, 
too, frequently added, the work of her hands, half- 
a-dozen pair of coarse yarn socks to be exchanged 
at the village shop for two pounds of sugar, a pound 
of coffee, and a quarter of a pound of tea, or else 
for a pair of number seven girl shoes aud a pair of 
number ten boys. 

Old Moli’s strapping daughter, Tiny, as she was 
called, was hired out, but often came home through 
the month to spend a night with her mother. And 
upon the whole the party in the kitchen were much 
more industrions, useful, and happy, than the party 
in the adjoining parlour, if Eilen’s humble family 
room deserved the name, 

Little change had come over Ellen’s room in these 
six years, Allin it was unchanged, But the humble 
furniture had suffered somewhat intheservice. The 
carpet upon the floor and the blue blinds at the 
windows were somewhat faded, but the white oak 
table and the chip bottomed chairs were as gcod as 
ever, and the black walnut chest of drawers had 
become darker and more polished than before. And 
the only additional thing in the room was a black 
oak cupboard with glass doors that sat on the other 
side of the fireplace from the kitchen door. 

Nor had Eilen changed much—a quiet, patient, 
unexcitable grief does not wear its subject out very 
rapidly. Itis true that her white cheeks were thinner, 
but her gentle blue eyes were undimmed and her soit 
fair hair unfaded. 

Her life flowed smoothly and calmly along; its 
monotony would have beeu wearisome beyond 
eufferance to anyone of less serenity of temperament. 
She passed her days in knitting and sewing and in 
teaching the children. She was very faithiul in the 
discharge of this last mentioned duty. 

Her simple recreations were an evening ramble 
with the children through the woods or up the 
mountain, a row upon the creek, where the water 
was smooth, an eccasional ride with the children 
to the village to find some new school-book that 
they wanted, and an aunual journey to the city 
to visit her wretched relative at the lunatic asylum, 

Her only epistolary correspondence was with Mrs, 
Pemberton, with whom she exchanged a letter every 
month, and from whom she coutinually heard the 
most satisfactory accounts of Honoria, satisfactory 
except in one respect, that Honoria seemed to have 
forgotten that she had ever had any other parents 
than Mr. aud Mrs. Pemberton, 





(A GENTLE PATRONESS, ] 


Mr. Pemberton had legally and regularly adopted 
her. She was known only as Miss Pemberton, the 
only daughter and heiress of the great Richard 
Pemberton. She was the beauty, pride, and boast 
of all the singing and dancing schools, juvenile 
balls and parties, and “ always Queen of May.” 

But in thus consenting to Honoria’s premature 
entrance into the vanities, rivalries, and selfishness 
of a juvenile fashionable world, Mrs, Pemberton wrote 
that she had acted against her better judgment and in 
accordance with the customs of the city, and that 
now, having seen the cfects of these amusements 
upou the mind and manners of Honoria to be any- 
thing but desirable, she should put a stop toit, 

Ellen’s children, nurtured usder the severe but 
salutary discipline of poverty, seclusion, and self- 
denia), were as good aud inielligeut as they were 
beautiful. 

Her son, Falconer O’ Donovan, was a fine, manly 
boy of thirteen years of age. He was tall and 
slender for his years, yet of firm elastic frame, wiih 
nerves and einews well strung for strength, agility 
and grace, He inherited the gipsy skin, black hair 
and eagie eyes of Noral, 

No step was like his, his flashing glance, quick 
clear tones and agile spring were in unison, It was 
his delight to riso in the morning before the sun, 
with his light fowling piece, and return bofore the 
family were ready to sit down to breakfast, or at 
noon to sit under some broad, spreading elm, or upon 
some projecting point, receiving into his expanding 
soul the glory aud tie beauty of nature, or simply 
charmed with some individual effect of light and 
shade, trying to produce it upon paper, often 
throwing cown his pencil with a tyro’s disgust at 
his own awkwardness and failure, but oftener 
working on inspired with the young artist’s exquisite 
sense of genius, and the thrilling presentiment of 
future fame and power. 

But these were his lightest pastimes, and always 
finished with a sigh, as from an undetined conscious. 
ness that the work was unworthy and the time 
wasted, He wanted help, he wanted materials, he 
wanted instruction, he wanted encouragement. 
Deeply ard strongly yet vaguely he felt the want of 
them, There was no spirit near him to bear witness 
that he was a child of art. He had learned all bia 
mother could teach him. 

The books at kis conmand had been read, re-read, 
digested, and assimilated, and now his eager mind 
had only nature to feed upon, and that chiefly 
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nurtured his genius, and perhaps to that early depri- 
vation of books and ministration of nature he was 
indebted for the singular originality, strength, inde- 
pendence of his mind. Let him alone, let him work 
his upward way through the doubt, gloom and ob- 
scurity of early iife, like the sun through the dark- 
ness, clouds and fogs ef early morning, uatil like 
the sun he shines upon the world in cloudless 
splendour. 

But Maud, sweet Maud, sweeter now at ten years 
old than ever before, the child of Richard Pemberton 
and Augusta Percival, the child of genius and love, 
beauty and goodness, united and blended in perfect 
harmony. Her form was elegantly proportioned, with 
afinely shaped head and neck, a rounded chest, 
falling shoul ers and rounded limbs, tapering towards 
the slender wrists and ankles, small feet and hands, 
whose fiager ends were of the most exquisite delicacy 
of finish. Her every attitude and movement was the 
perfection of grace. 

It has been said that there is no complete beauty 
without some unique trait. Now toa superficial 
observer, the unique of Maud’s beanty was her luxu- 
riant hair, which bung down to her waist in long 
sunny golden brown ringlets; her forehead was as 
fair and smooth asthe polished white petal of the 
camellia japonica, Her eyebrows wore slender black 
arches tapering away to the finest points, her eyes 
were of the clearest, purest, deepest blue, and shaded 
with long black lashes, her cheeks and budding lips 
were flushed with a delicate rare tint, 

The only effect of the forest and mountain enn 
and air upon her beautiful complexion was to ripen 
its delicate bloom toarich glow. But it was the 
heavenly beauty of the soul within that gave the 
won‘rous charm to Mand’s face. She was nota child 
of quick impulses or strong passions, her affections 
were quiet, profound, and eternal, 

In self-reliance she seemed rather diffident, and in 
self-defence timid, but in the cause and service of 
her friends her resolution amounted toa total for- 
getfulness or disregard of consequences, and her 
courage would have seemed rashness but for her 
passionless, deliberate manner of proceeding. 

An instance—a well-authenticated instance—will 
illustrate this, It was but a trifle in one respect, yet 
a thrilling adventure in another. It was a causo 
disproportionate to the effect, an occasion inadequate 
action, But it was like the child to do as she 

id, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 


Cranbourne,” ete., ete. 
ae 
CHAPTER VI. 

SIR PHILIP WALSINGHAM’S DOUBTS. 


Tre news of Sir John Carew’s death reached 
Walsingham Towers almost with the daylight, and 
was brought to Sir Philip directly he opened his 
eyes. 

“* Dead !” he exclaimed, starting up, ‘‘ and yester- 
- he was alive and as strong as an old lion ; poor 
elow. 

Ard headded in a lower and tenderer tone: 

** Poor Carrie !’’ 

He was some time before he conld quite realise 
the news, and when he did so his mind went off in 
nneasy speculation as to what difference this sudden 
loss would make in the position and prospects of 
his lady-love. 

Not that he had any thonght of deserting her, 
but for all that, disagreeable questions and sur- 
mises would force themselves upon his mind, ques- 
tions which he had always expected Sir John would 
answer satisfactorily. 

His very conversation of the previous day, with 
the now deceased baronet, left no doubt upon his 
mind that the mystery surrounding Carrie’s mother 
had taken its origin, and was continued, rather on 
account of the old man’s sensitive feelings on the 
subject, than because of any disgrace or dishonour 
attached to it. 

But how this mystery and silence would now 
affect Caroline Oarew he could not even guess. Sir 
John had evidently made no will, and when he sug- 
gested his doing so on the previous day with the 
view of securing Clovelly to his daughter’s second 
son, the old man had evidently shrank from any 
action of the kind, for he had the almost insane 
aversion which some people evince of making his 
vill, as though the act could in any way shorten his 
earthly career. 

Had he made his will, all would have been well, 
or the Clovelly estates were no longer entailed. 


Sir John himself was the last of the male line, 


and there was a particular clause in the tonure, | 





(A SUSPICION OF FOUL PLAY.] 


g ving him the power, failing legitimate issue, to 
will them to whoever he chose. 

Sir Philip Walsingham conld not eat his break- 
fast that morning, neither could he get the perplex- 
ing question of Carrie’s prospects out of his 
mind, , 

If his worst fears were realised, and Carrie was 
— nameless and penniless, could he marry 

er 

He asked himself the question and failed to 
answer it. 

His sense of right and justice and honour as a 
man, and his love for her, which was very genuine 
in its way, said “‘yes,’’ impulsively, “let her be 
nameless and poor and foreaken, all the greater 
reason that you should open your arms to receive 
her, and treat her with even greater honour than 
you would previously have shown, because she is, 
_ & measure, at your mercy, and cannot demand 
it. 
But then came his family pride to have a voice in 
the matter, and asked him how the wife and mother 
of a Walsingham should dare to bring the bar- 
sinister upon the face of their escutcheon. 

And sa this devotee to love and pride tormented 
himself, not knowing what course to take. 

He was noble and generous and very much in 
love, but oh! so prudent, and so proud of the name 
which he had done nothing to earn, and would never 
by his personal prowess, add to the glory of, that 
he hesitated at every step, as thongha breath might 
smirch it—as though the brightest and purest dia- 
monds were not those which no mud could tarnish 
or defile. 

Had Carrie Carew known what was passing 
through Sir Philip’s mind on this miserable morn- 
ing, she would have considered that father and 
lover were both dead to her. 

Sir Philip, however, had not come to that con- 
clusion yet. 

Bluntly asked the question, he would indignantly 
have repudiated the idea that he would retract from 
an implied promise any more than from a binding 
contract, but for all this, he was not quiteas sure in 
his mind as though no cloud had arisen, and he did 
not deny to himself that circumstances might arise 
which would make his marriage with Carrie—yes- 
terday his most intense desire—undesirable. 

So human hearts delude even themselves as to 
the sincerity and disinterestedness of their mo- 
tives. 

Whatever the result might be, it was evidently 
his duty to ride over to Clovelly Court, inquire for 
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Miss Carew, and ask if under tho distressing cir- 
cumstances he could be of any service. 

Walsingham Towers is five miles from Clovelly 
Court as the crow flies, but crows and horses go by 
different routes, and the country in this neighbour- 
hood is so undulating and hilly that the birds in thia 
case had decidedly the best of it. 

Approaching the Court from a neighbouring hill 
you could not help being struck with its magnifi- 
cence. 

. Built ina broad valley, it was not unlike in struc- 
ture and design to Hampton Court, the favourite 
palace of King William III. . 

Four sides of a square enclosed the great court- 
yard, from which the building derived part of its 
name, the south side of this quadrangle being, 
as I have before observed, set aside for state and 
ceremonial o¢casions, while above the great gate- 
way, which was always closed at night, stood the 
lion, which forms part of the crest of the Carews. 
A mansion to be proud of. 

One that made Walsingham Towors look smal?, 
and Sir Philip as he came near it, breathed a sigh 
of regret, as he thought of the more than probabi- 
lity of his losing such a prize. 

But a stillness that was unnatural hung over the 
whole place, 

Every blind was down, every sound waa hushed ; 
the great gates, usnally wide open, were closed, and 
only one of the side entrances was open. 

His inquiries elicited the external facts of the 


case. 

Sir John had died about ten o’clock last evening, 
Miss Carew was in bed ill, but Mrs. Kempson was 
up, though very much agitated, and if he wished 
to see her he could do so. 

For a eecond he hesitated, then followed the ser- 
vant, who led the way to her boudoir. 

Coming out of the broad sunlight he found soma 
difficulty in distinguishing any object for a few 
seconds in the dimly-lighted room, for, of course, 
all the blinds were down, and the figure seated there 
was in the deepest black. 

She rose, bowever, and came towards him, and 
then he noticed that her face was pale and her eyes 
swollen; signs of grief, though no improvemen: to 
her appearance. 

“Tg it not awful?” she asked, giving him hor 
hand, and crushing up a piece of cambric in her 
eyes. “So kind as he was, so thoughtful and just, 
and it has come so suddenly upon us. I have been 
crying all night.” 
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And she sank into a chair, and again covered her 
face with her handkerchief. 

“Yes, I am awfully grieved. He seemed as well 
yesterday as I am now; and Carrie, how does she 
bear it? She was so very fond of him, poor 
ohild.’”’ 

“Ah, poor Carrie! that is the worst. I dread te 
think of it. Of course she always suspeeted, if she 
did not positively know, about her mother; and if 
uncle has not made a will, there will be a great 
change for her. Of course she can always have a 
home with me, poor dear.” 

** What was there to know about ber mother ?’’ 
asked Sir Philip, sternly. ‘‘To my knowledge she 
was ignorant of everything concerning her; where 
sho lived, where she died, and even to what nation- 
ality she belonged. ‘More than that, from some- 
thing Sir John said to mo yesterday, I,eannot but 
doubt that his daughter has a legal gight-to all he 
Cied possessed of.’’ 

‘* Really! I am glad to hear it. Ofcourse I was 
not old enough to know anything about) it. “My 
father was Sir John’s younger brether. Iean only 
judge by letters of my father’s which I e, and 
he might have been mistakén, youknow. ‘Brothers 
don’t always corfide in each other ;\foremyself, I 
would not wrong Carrie for the world, and if your 
surmise be not cerrect; it will be with thergreatest 
reluctance I shall take what really. is mypown.”’ 

“It is somewhat premature to disoussithessub- 
ject,’ returned Sir Philip, severely. “ L.aluays 
consider it little short ef a crime fer a man.to 
neglect to prepare kis sfiairs, so that death may not 
find them in confusien, whem he knows se well 
too that he must die.’’ 

‘Yes, but peor uncle had always such an abhor-. 
rence of the subject. He left the dinner-table quite 
angrily last evening, because L-said he did not look 
well. Dear uncle, it was the last time I saw 
him !”” 

And she ehivered and covered her face again, 
thinking of really tho last time she saw her uncle, 
and haunted etill by his rolling and reproachfal 
eyes, 

“It is very sad, but I am forgetting the object 
ef my intrusion upon you. Can I be of any ser- 
vice, or do anything to serve you or your ccusin ? 
i suppose I cannot hope to see her at present ?”’ 

** No, she is very much shaken, the shock was so 
great. ‘Lhe stupid servants frightened her, and let 
hersce@ehim; thanks fer your kind offer, I don’t think 
there is anything that the servants and lawyers 
cannot manage. There is enly Carrie, you know. 
The race of the Carewe of Clovelly ends with us.” 

“So Sir John was telling me yesterday. I wish 
I had thrown that man over whe dined with me last 
night and had spent the evening here. But itia too 
late to regret it ; you will.tell Carrie that Ihave 
been, and will send to me ifI can be of any service, 
won't you ?”’ 

And shaking hands with her, he went-away de- 
pressed and saddened. 

The sun shone as. brightly to-day.as yeaterday, 
but in theae twenty-four hours the annshine had 
been blotted out of Carrie Carew’s life, and the man 
who yesterday asked her father for her, is new de- 
bating in his own mind whether he has gene too far 
to retract with honour. 

When a man begins te count whether or not ‘his 
honour will let him retract, bis love need.not be 
taken into consideration. 

And yet in his own selfish way he did loveher, 
and as heiress of Clovelly he would have thought 
he had won the most beautiful and loveable woman 
in the world for his wife. 

As his wife also, even had this blow eome after 
their marriage, she would have stood in his estima- 
tion above all other women, but now, penniless and 
nameless, a Walsingham could not wed her, that is 
if he can evade deing so without seeming dis- 
honour. 

Riding along, chewing the bitter cud of reflee- 
tion, his horse left pretty much te its own devices, 
eteed and rider are both startled by a man, who, 
ont of the saddle, must stand nearly six feet high, 
calling to him from a neighbouring lane to pause, 
and a few seconds after the new comer has leaped 
the hedge, and is by Sir Pailip’s side. 

“ How d’yedeo?” he said, fran):ly-extending his 
hand. “I was coming on to your place when I 
Gpied you. Awful thing thisaboutSir John Carew, 
isn’t it? Have you been there ?”’ 

_ “Yes, lam just returning; as I was such an in- 
timate friend of the family, and there are only a 
couple of women, I thought I ought to ride over and 
offer my services; not that there is much to be 
done.” , 

“T suppose not; how does she bear it 2” 

And Fred Monckton’s handsome face was sad and 
full of sympathy as he asked the question. 

“She? Which of them?” asked Walsingham, 


“* Carrie, of course; the other has no care but for 
herself and her lap dog.’”’ 

“I did not see Miss Carew,” was the reply, 
“she is keeping her room; ill in bed, I was 
told.” 

“ Poor girl, it will almost break her heart; and 
yet it was almost to be expected; he was over 
seventy, an age when we all expect the sun we see 
rise to be our last. But I wanted to ask you some- 
thing, Walsingham. You won’t take it for imper- 
tinent curiesity, because I have a personal motive 
for asking, which you may easily guess. Are you 
engaged to be married to Miss Carew?” ; 

Almost before he know what he had eaid, Philip 
Walsingham answered : 

“No, Iam not!’ 

“ Thanks,’’ returned Monckton, with a flash-of 
triumph in his face, “I -knew you would :tellane 
frankly. LImever like to intrude on another man’s 
preserves. Good morning !”’ 

And so saying he turned away, and «in afew, 
seconds was out of Walaingham’s sight. 

“ What an idiot I have been !’’ muttersd:the young | 
haronet when he feund himeelf alene. *‘ I spoke, 
without thinking. What-business was it of his? 


but as for a ghost, that was ridiculous, and a black 
ghost, too! 

Mrs. Winstay’s sharp observations, and the br:tler’s 
opinion that Bill was a fool, for the tims smothered 
the question, and though one or two romantic young 
kitchenmaids would have liked te entertain it they 
were silenced for the time being by the condemnation 
of their superiors. 

The discovery of Sir John cold and dead in his 
study « couple of hours later roused the superstitious 
feeling that Bill’sstery had excited into somothing 
like-awe. 

** Could it have been the baronet’s ghost that had 
been:seon walking out'of window ?” the housemaids 


_ pasked, and they nestled up closer to the tall footracn, 


mtho were big enough, at any rate, to afford them 
protection. 

But other circumstances more suspicious than 
ghostly soon-eropped up. , 

Garvie Garew’s remark about-her father not having 
drank the wine strucls Garston »s well as Dr. Bristo!, 
pean n asstowhat had-become of it could 
be-eamily-guessed at,,obherwise how could that black 
peel -hhat 1 te the coal box om to the 





Wants her himself.. Bah! Garrie Carewwill-mever 
be Frederick Monekton’s wife; theheir te 1 Bram= 
magem peerage, whose grandfather wasa@ nail maker,,| 
and whose father married:bis sieter’s governess ; the | 
shades of the GCarews wenld almest rise up to for- 
bid sueh a union!’ 
And then he remembered the far greater stain that 
it was eupposed one of: the Carewa had broughtupon | 


Walsingham Towers depressed and melancholy. 

And at Clevelly Court, with ita late owner lying in 
state on the canepied , and bis daughter almest 
delirious with grief, Hilda. Kempson, the murdereas, 
was triumphant. 

“IT did that piece of acting splendidly!” -sho 
was saying te herself,as she regarded her own re- 
flection in the glass, and pushed back-bher abundant 
black hair from her heated forehead. ‘‘ On the stage 
I-should make a fortune,” she continued, “ but I 
should have to work for that, and this is almost 
ready to my hand, with little more than the plea- 
sure of spending it. I am sorry for Carrie, of 
course. Sir Philip will never marry mo, I think that 
is quite certain, and I may make up my mind to 
»it, but neither will he marry Carrie, I saw that.in 
| his face too; he isa mean cad! thinking of his atain- 
less name, and yet deing such dirty deeds that a 
|\tespectable cestermonger might beashamed of. It 
; must have been almost settled between them yester- 
day, and now he will back eut of it. I would 
;much te keep them apart, but the great.danger is 
jpast! My uncle can make no will now,.and.if he 
/Wae married, I do not believe that any preof: re- 
mains, .After,al)l, I.weuld mot have: been selfish ; 
\let me have Clovelly, and Oarrie might have had 
Sir Philip, if heh 
but he mover will! Never!” 

Poer Carrie! little dees she dream of the terrible 
trials that are before her! 


CHAPTSBR VII. 
DR. BEARD VISITS LUTON PARK. 


An odd stery was being whispered in the servants 
shall at Clovelly Court; a story which, taken in con- 
meoction with the dead body of its late, master lying 
in the stateliness of death in that gorgeous chamber 
above, was, to say. the least of it, uncanny. 

Bill Stacey had seen a ghost! Nota white ghost, 
dressed in a winding-sheet like an orthodox visitant 
from anether world, but a black one, which emerged, 
according to his stery, eut ef the windew of Sir John 
Carew’s study at.half-past nine or thereabouts, just 
at the time of his death,.and as the light shone upon 
the ghost: it melted away like so muca smoke and 
disaypeared. 

Such. was Bill’s story, and of the truthef ithe had 
nodoubt. .Gradnally as he watched this phenomenon 
his hair toek an upward tendency and steod upright, 
his face became palid, great beads of perspiration 
stood upen his forehead, his eyes. stared until they 
seomed as though they would leave their sockets; 
for a few seconds his feet seemed rooted to the spot 
on Which he stood, until terror overmastering every 
other ounsideration, he rushed headlong and specch-, 
less into the servants hall, where, as a rule, he was 
only admitted on suffrance, and stoud jabbering 
inceherently, and as Mrs. Winstay, the housekeeper, 
who happened to walk in at the time, declared, “ li 
an idiot.”’ 

Bill found the use of his tongue at last, but 
his story was received with ineredulity and.a sneer. 
He had seen something that frightened him, mo 
doubt, but that he might easily do, his courage an: 


| mined to 


the woman who Jeved: him, and herrede back to ' 


been. man eneugh.to. wed ker, | 


P r. 
At this»pointethe batder .and housekeeper deter- 
vhheirown counsel until they con- 
paidered; it time+to »apeak,.and not a hint of the 
‘ sthet-orere (hourly growing stronger, of 
)fxo temor ether, reached Hilda 





r f , 4 
Dr. Beatid the family physician, who had always 
}-beem called imstoettend Sir John er Carrie when any- 
themyrwamsent for early in the morning 
pend=-was:met by “Mrs. Winstay, who told him she 
wanted him to ses Miss Carew first, and then come 
te her roem to talk with her. 

“ Yes, certainly,” was the reply. 

The old gentleman looked over his spectacles at 
—_ housekeepor’s still good-looking, if not handsomo, 

‘ace. 

He had known her formany years. The tims oncs 
was, when he had thought of asking her to be his 
wife; but that was.seme time ago, when Czrrio 
Carew was enly four or five years old, and Mrs. Win- 
stay, then a widow of some five and thirty, was the 
child’s governess. 

Since then more accomplished teachers had suc- 
ceeded her, and she was very glad to accept the posi- 
tion of housekeepor which Sir Jobn out of kiadaess, 
but with-seme diffidence, offered her, but she dis- 
pelled Dr. Beard’s matrimonial intentions by so 
doing. 

A governess he might have married; a house- 
keeper, not even a lady housekeeper, was out of the 
/question. To have done so would have ruined his 
| prefessional career, and-he gave up the idea, not, por- 
jhaps, without a pang, all of which, Mrs. Winstay, 
ihappily for her own peace of mind, was ignorant 
oO 


Carrie was in a highly mervous and excited condi- 
‘tion, slightly feverish, teo,.and, after talking te her 
a little waile, and i some soothing medi- 
‘cine, Dr. Board left. her, premising te eome again the 
next day; then he fellowed the housekeeper to hor 


‘ows private sit 


* You’ll take a glass-of wine,deeter ?” 

“ Thank you, yes.”” 

And the wine—-some‘of:the-best in the cellar—was 
:produced. 

** Lshould like-you to see the peor master’s body 
‘before yougoaway,” said Mrs. ‘Winstay, with some 
hesitation, “ You.snew him well,-and will be able 
to. say whether his death-was quite——” 

« br ?” inquired the man of science, as she 

sed. 
“ Quite nataral,’’ sheissid, witha gasp. 

Dr. Beard:sterted. 

“ De you auspect. anything ?”’ 

“I should not like to say. If you will exemine 
him I shall be more satisfied. I have kept the keys 
of the room. -He is’ lying there as I had him laid 
out; it-ha»been a busy night, and I am tired, but 
the undertakers will be-here soon, and I want you to 
see him before anybody else does.” 

* Certainly; I will goat once; but is there anyone 
else who entertains a doubt like yourself ?” 

*< Only ons ;.and, youknow, we may be wrong and 
should never forgive ourselves, if, through us, doubt 
was thrown upon anyone without cause, aad who did 
not deserve it.’’ 

“T understand, and you kaow you may'trust me, 
Who is it yow allude to?” 

“ Garston, the butler.” 

** Call him.” 

A few minutes later, Garston, looking somewhat 
pale and nervous, came into the room. 

* The doetor wants you to come with us to the room 
in whiehSir John is laid out,’ said Mrs. Wiustay, 
herself looking a little agitated. 








eoolly. | 





nerves not being esteemed as of the highest: order, 
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that we don't know anythingy»nd it’s only that wo 

are not quite satisfied. It would ruin: us if any story 

govabout, ad there was no ground for it,’’ said the 
pian, in evident tremor, 

‘*You may toust teme. Ishall desice for myself, 
and take the responsibility,’’ said Dr. Beard, calmly, 
as he signified his desire that Mrs. Winstay should 
lead tho way te the chamber of death. 

Ina room hung with bleed-rea satin hangings, the 
bed heavily draped, and the furniture eovered with 
the same sanguinary hue, with nothing but un- 
framed mirrors, surrounded with the same crimson 
tint, lay all that was mortal of Sir John Carew. 

It was not his usual bedroom, on the contrary, 
tradition spoke of some dark deed whieh had been 
perpetrated in this apartment, ard-so great was the 
herror of it, that instead of being called the red room, 
it was usually termed the ghost chamber. 

Mrs, Winstay unlocked the door with some trepida- 
tion, and it was evidently with extrome nervousness 
that she entered the room. 

“Sir John was very kind te me,” she said, by way 
of apology, half covering her face, but no one answered 
her, for Dr. Beard and Garston were already by the 
side of the eorpse. 

“Pall up the blinds and draw aside the curtains,” 
said the physician to her, then looking up at the 
butler, he ordered him to uncover the body. 

Vory closely and critically did Dr, Beard examine 
the body of his late patient; then, when he had 
finished he asked Garston abruptly: “ Who was the 
first to find him?” 

“I was, sir; I went in to ask if he wanted any- 
thing before going to bed ; I was going to lock up 
for the night as it was more than an hour past his 
usual time for going te bed.” 

** And how-did you find him ?” 

“Dead as he is row, sir,’”’ and then the man went 
on teexplain tho eircamstanees that had excited his 
and the housekeceper’s suspicions, the empty decanjer, 
the pool of dark liquid by the side of the coal-ecuttle, 
the ink-stained fingers of the dead man and the ab- 
sence of any writing under his pen, though it had 
evidently been used, and Jast but not least, Bill 
St:cey’s story of a black ghost which he vowed ho 
had seen coming out of the study window. 

Dr. Beard’s face became graver as he listened. 
“ Have you examined the window,” he asked. 

“Yes, but there’s no sign of its having been 
open, indeed, a spider has spun its web outside the 
window, and it couldn’t have been opened withont 
moving it; -but. the window.of the next room has 
been left epen all night and there are marks of foot- 
prints in the flower beds underneath, but they’re 
scarce big enough for a man’s, The footprints, to my 
mind, wouldn’t count ‘fer much, most likely it was 
one of the maids slipping out to meet a sweetheart,. 
it’s the wine that treubles me.” 

“* Nothing in the study has been touched, has it?” 
asked the-ntan of seience. ; 

“Mo, sir; we:losked ‘it up and kept the keys. 
Miss Garrie is, as--you ‘know, unable to give ordors 
about anything, and we'declined to take them from 
Mrs, Kempson ; she wanted to go into the reom this 
morning, te find a book, she said.’’ 

“*T should say-you.had done quite right. Take me 
thore, keep this door locked, and admit no one to see 
the bedy until yeu-hear from me.’’ 

Then the trio made their way to the study. . 

Everything was standing juss as it had been left 
tho previous night. 

The empty glase and decanter, tho chair in which 
Sir John had:died, aliawry,and tho black pool by 
tho side of the fire-place. 

The dector smelt the glass, the decanter, and then 
gathered, in = amall empty phial, which he took 
from a ease im his pooket, about a teaspoonful of 
the dark liquid, then he turned to the two servants. 

“ You will hear from me later in the day,” he 
said, gravely, “‘in the interval, keep everyone, every 
person remember,out of this reom-and theone above. 
There are shutters to the windows are there not? 
fasten them up.’ Mind I look te you two that nothing 
sha!l bo disturbed. 

At which Garston looked frightened, but Mrs, 
Winstay replied firmly’: 

“You may rely upor us, sir, I will keep the koys 
myself; but plrase take the responsibility off ys as 
800n as possible, it won't be a pleasant burden.” 

“TI will lose no time, don’t breathe a hint of any- 
thing,” and so saying Dr. Board departed, 

“TI have no doubt in. my own, mind,,and yet I 
should like positive proof,” he thought, .as he was 
being driven from the Court, his first idea haying 
been to sll on the nearest magistrate, then he 
Hantermanded the erder, and told his man to drive 

ome, 

Two hours later ho came out of his laboratory, 
his face firmly set, his usnally pale cheek flushed, 
and his eye looking keen and bright; there was no 
longer doubt or hesitation in his tone or manner. 


“Drive as fast as you can to Luton Park,” be said, 
as heventercd his.carriage. I shill just be im time 
to catch his lordship at luncheon,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘he won’t thank me: for disturbing him 
with such a business, but that is nothing.” 

Lord Luton was the father of Frederick Monckton, 
| the young man who had met Sir Philip Walsingham 
but an hour before and asked him if he was engaged 
to Carrie Carew, or if the prize he himself coveted 
waa:still unwon. 

Dr. Beard was right, his lordship was at luncheon 
when he arrived, and a polite message was sent to 
‘the deetor, asking him to join him. 

Bet the business upon which the physician lad 
come admitted of no delay, and he briefly scribtled 
words to that effect upon his eard. 

* What is it, dector?’’ asked his lordship testily, 
as he came into the room where the man of science 
was impatiently awaiting him,’’ why couldn’t you 
come in and have luncheon; I’m confoundedly 
hungry.’”’ 

“Seam I, my lord, but appetite must wait, I will 
not detain you long,” and then, briefly as possible, 
he.stated the object of his visit. 

*s Poisoned!” exclaimed the peer, forgetting all 
about his luncheon; ‘‘who could have done it?” 
Tho physician shrugged his shoulders, ‘*That is 
what we have to find out, my lerd. I was his medical 
attendant; I declino te give a certificate as to the 
cwuse of death, bolieving him to have died from the 
effects of poison ; it is therefore for you as a magis- 
trate to order an inquest to be held, and the matter 
to be inquired into.” 

**¥es, I soc! I see! but whata dreadful thing, 
my old friend Sir John poisoned !-who could have 
dono it? You spoke of somebody being seen outside 
the window, it was that man that did it, you may be 
sure.’” 

“But we don’t even know that it was'a man,” ob- 
jected the doctor; “the butlor said the footprints 
were like those-of a woman.” 

** That may be, though I don’t believe it; but 
Godfrey Sloecombe was in the neighbourhood of the 
Geurt yesterday, for I saw him as I was riding; he 
tried to hide himself and pretended to be fishing in 
the river, but I was determined to make sure of 
my man, 80 I stopped and spoke to him and asked 
him how I happened to see him in this part of the 
world again ?”’ 

“And what did he say?’ asked the doctor, 
curiously. 

‘That he was going away from England to-day 
and had come to take a last look at the old place.’’ 
** Did he say where he was going ?” 

“No; I dida’t ask him. He wasn’t a man with 
whom ene could be toocurious or takoa liberty with, 
you know, but he gave me an idea that he was going 
to the other side of the world. I invited him up here 
to look at-some old manuscripts I -have just bought, 
but he said he had ne time tocome. I thought it 
odd: his being so near Clovelly, but I never believed 
he would do such a dastardly deed as this. 
Never !”’ 

* Taden’t believe he did it,’ replied Dr: Beard; 
sturdily ; ‘'my suspicions travel in quite another 
quarter, -buti it is not your business or mine, my 
lord, tefind out who is the culprit, what :we have to 
disoover. is, has a crime been committed. If you 
will seud- a message to the coroner and superinten- 
dentof police ef the district, Lwhall be grateful: for 
the hamcheon you kindly offered me.”’ 

“True, I had forgotten, but.ought-we not to arrest 
Godfrey Sloecombe at once ?”’ 

‘+ Arrest him on what charge? For being in the 
maighbourhood? I don’t believe he is any more 
guilty:of a crimethan you or I, my lord ; you would 
make yourself the laughing stock of the kingdom by 
taking such a step.” 

“For all that I believe he did it,” said the peer, 
in some heat, as he sat down to write the notes sug- 
gested by the physician. 

Meanwhile my readers are doubtless asking, “ Who 
is Godfrey Sloecombe ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 





CONVERSATION AT TABLE. 


A MAN cannot be hungry and amiable at the .eame 
time, and the sooner a woman learns this fact the 
hetter for her happiness. Just before dinner is the 
worst, possible time to botier a husband with ques- 
tions or complaints, or even with efforts to be agures- 
sively agreeable, That is the time above all others 
when social silence should grace the home, and make 
it seem to the tired man the most delightful, and 
restful place on earth. Half an hour of quiet, just 
then is the bost possible preparation for the social 
,enjoyment of, the coming meal, for then the nervous 
tension and mental strain of busiaess care aud 





anxiety can be gradually relaxed, and the entira 
system brought into conditions for enjoyirg food 
and the-amenities of social life. Yet how frequentiy 
does the wife choocs that particular time to #peak of 
her own trials and troubles, the misconduct of 
servants or children, the petty requirements of the 
honschold, or other things trivial or disagreestic, 
and then marvel that her husband’s temper is ast o 
sweet as it ought tobe! The offence is worse even 
than introduction of such topics at mealtime. That 
wifeis wise who strives to render the dinner hour an 
agreoable one to her husband. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
——_—__ 


CHAPTER LVI. 


As Maya stood inside the gate after sho hal got 
rid of Mrs. Biggs, she muttered to herself: 

“A week from to-night! I will bo here! My 
secret in the keeping of that drunken, garrulous 
woman! But it shail not be much jonger. lier 
tengue will be silenced—a week from to-night.” 

Unconseiously her hand groped for the phial Ba- 
thurst had given her. 

She was thus standing; when Bathurst, with a 
visage such as a demon might have worn, crept 
stealthily toward her and laid bis band heavily on 
her shoulder. 

She uttered a wild scream and gavo a wild spring, 
turning upon him a wild gaze of horror, 

** You here ?” she whispered. 

“Yes, Lam here!” said Bathurst, savagely, b's 
jeyes terrifying her cowardly soul to the verge of mad- 
ness. ‘Lier! impostor! wretch! I have heard 
all!” 

The girl clung toa tree for support. She could 
not speak, 

« Teen that it is you who are Rhedy Biggs, tho 
child of that drunken hag!” cried Bathurst. ‘* And 
Sinda is the real Lady Katharine Elliot—the 
daughter of Lord Tregaron. [ am tempted to dv- 
neunce you, you false ereaturo! Inm tempted to 
hasten to the castle and tell the whele story to 
Lord Tregaron and have you thrust out like a 
beggar !’” 

‘*T—I am your wife!’’ 

*‘ [know it, blightyou! But you told ms you 
were Lord Tregaron’s daughter; you declared that 
you remembered your, parents; you imposed upon 
me, you bad, you false wretch !’’ cried Bathurst, 
almost. beside himself with rage, “Icould kill you 
where you stand !”’ 

‘* am no worse than:you,”’ said the girl, sullenly. 
“You pretended to be Lord Tregaron’s hoir. .You 
said-that you weuld inherit his title. Yousought te 
entrap me; I followed your example. I thought 
that Imight secure myself against discovery by 
jmarrying you. Lsbhought to strengthen my position 
jhere 3. te guard against.a possible rejection of ae by 
Lord Tregaron. But you wero justas baiasI. Do 
not call me evil names except-you apply tiiom to 
\yourself.”” 

“Tf I had not beon a fool, I might have suspected 
|Topee’s revenge.” 
* Bat yeu did not—Lord Tregaron did not. No 


J,one suspects the truth but that old woman who has 


just gone. The secret can yot becovered up. Li you 
jhave any courage, Wolsey Bathurst, you can assure 
\my- position and your own.”’ 

Bathurst’s rage yielded to thoughtfulness. The 
\prize for which he had striven—a goodly portion of 
the earl’s wealth, with social reeognition—was not 
yet lost. 

We have said that he was unprincipled, bold. «nd 
ibad. He2 exhibited those characteristics now in the 





rapid turn his thoughts took. He comprehen:ter ail 
the evil ideas in the.weak and cowzrdly soul beside 
him, and accepted them as his own. 

“The old.woman is a Jesky vessel,’ he said, in a 
low tone, which he strove to render calm. ‘‘She 
drinks, and may betray you at any moment in her 
fits of intoxication. Iwill devise seme plan to.get 


| rid of her.” 


‘And the earl? He may suspect the truth. He 
is likely to do so. He regards me strangely at 
times. He prefers Sinda tome. He has eaid that I 
bear no resemblance to his lost wife. Lie has ques- 
tioned me about my childhood, probed my supp»sed 
memory, and put me to my wit’s end to answer him, 
If Sinda returns, and his suspicions incroase, some 
look or tone of hers may induee him to believe that 
she is his and that Iam the ch'!d of Mrs. Biggs. L 
am standing upon a volcano.” 

Wolisley Bathurst assented. , 

“‘T shall not feel safe until the earl is dead,’’ whis- 
peed Maya. “ Onee he has gone, and this old woman 





silenced, I shall breathe freely.” 
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“The earl must be got out of the way,” said 
young Bathurst. “You have that phial. You have 
access to his rooms, Very well. Give hima potion 
to-night. The draught can be repeated at your plea- 
sure. In a week he will be dead.” i 

“*'The effect is to produce a paralysis,” said Maya. 
“TI will give him a potion to-night, I will be cau- 
tious. He must not die too suddenly, lest poison be 
suspected. Perhaps a fortnight should pass betwoon 
the first dose and thelast. He isstill in the library. 
‘Let us hasten to the castle that I may visit his room 
before he enters it.” 

A little time was given to further planning, and to 
the elaboration of their wicked schemes, and then 
they returned to the castle. 

Maya went upstairs aud gained an entrance into the 
earl’s rooms unseen. 

Lord Tregaron’s bedchamber was spacious and 
lofty, luxuriously furnished, and already lighted 
with wax candles in expectation of his immediate re- 
tirement for the night. The girl moved to the bed- 
sido, with hushed breath and cautious glances over 
her shoulders, 

The valet had just retired; after depositing upon a 
table at the bedsido a carafe of water. Quickly and 
stealthily the girl emptied from her phial of poison 
several drops of transparent liquid into the carafe, 
and silently stole from the reom. 

“ He always drinks water before going to bed. I 
heard him say so once,” she said to herself, creeping 
up to her own rooms. “He will drink to-night, To- 
morrow he will be weak and complaining, ‘I'wo fur- 
ther doses, and he will be dead—and I shall be 
safe |”? 

* * * * * * 


The light was burning dimly in Mrs, Elliot’s 
room, The bed was in deep shadow. Ravnelee 
was bending over it, her back to the door, apparently 
absorbed in ministering to the invalid, when the key 
grated in the lock, and Thomas Bathurst, in response 
to the Hindoo’s summons, entered the chamber, 

The two conspirators trembled. Yet Rannelee con- 
trolled herself sternly, knowing that her mistress’s 
fate and her own depended upon her coolness at this 
juncture. 

She turned her bronze visage towards Bathurst, 
and he detected in it a suppressed agitation, a keen 
and intense emotion. 

“ What is it?’’ he asked, quickly, hurrying to the 
bedside. ‘Is your mistress worse ?” 

Rannelee silently stepped aside, giving place to 
him. He bent over his victim, whose face was 
turned to the wall and in deep shadow. He could 
sec that she was deadly pale, and he could not know 
that terror and hops were struggling within her, and 
that her soul was the scene of terrible emotions at 
that moment, He felt her pulse, It was quick and 
bounding. 

“*Good heavens, Agnes! he exclaimed. ‘‘Is this 
a relapse? Has the fever come on again? Why, I 
thought you were almost well. I had even deter- 
inined to remove Nanneleo to-morrow.” 

**Do not excite her, sir,’ said the Hindoo woman. 
‘* Tf she could sleep I am sure she would be better in 
the morning. But she is in no mood for sleep, I 
called you that you might see herand send for a dose 
of morphine.”’ 

“*T will send for it immediately,” exclaimed Bath- 
urst, all alarm and excitement. *‘ My man is in the 
passage outside, When did you first detect a change 
in Mrs. Elliot? And why was [ not summoned be- 
fore ?”’ 

**T summoned you as soon as I deemed necessary,” 
replied Rannelee. ‘My missy has talked too much. 
A sleeping dose may restore her if administered 
immediately. A delay would be dangerous——” 

Bathurst ran to the door. His vaict was outside 
and he despatched him to a chemist’s in all heste for 
the desired drug, 

“ Bo as lively as you can,” comminded the mer- 
chant. “Stop fornothing. Off with you! I'llsecure 
the door.” 

The man went down the stairs three steps at a 
time. 

Mr. Bathurst was about to hurry after him to fasten 
the outer door, when a low, wild moan came from 
the bed. The moan was followed by a scream, and 
the merchant flew to the bedside, 

In an instant, seizing the advantage, the Hindoo 
woman slipped out at the open door into the passage 
and flew lightly down the stairs, 

She had not reached the outer door of the dwelling, 
when Bathurst, having called her to the assistance of 
her mistress, and noted her flight, came bounding 
— the stairs in mad pursuit, yelling to her to 
stop. 

But quick as he was, she wasquicker. Sho pulled 
open the door and dashed out into the street. It was 
dark and silent. She crossed to the opposite side 
and crouched down in an arched doorway. Bathurst 


came out upon his steps, leoked wildly in every 
direction, listened, and finally re-entered the house, 
muttering : 
_ “She’s secured her own liberty anyhow. And she 
was insuch a hurry about it that she never stopped 
to notice the treet or the number of the houso. She 
will never find her way back here, never! I presume 
her dread of that wine-vault has caused her to 
abandon Agnes after the devotion of sv many years. 
Servants are all heartless alike, and greedy, and 
rapacious, and self-loving.” 
He secured the door and hurried back upstairs. 
Mrs. Elliot had intended to rise and lock her door 
upon the inner side, buta little reflection had decided 
her not to do so. 
The door could be broken in, if Bathurst so willed, 
— she was not able to bear any scene of great agita- 
ion, 

Indeed, her excitement was already wrought up 
to such a pitch that she was feverish, weak, and ill, 
in great danger of relapse into the fever from whose 
clutches she had been rescued with such difficulty. 

Therefore, when the merchant re-entered the room 
he found her lying on her pillow, her thin and 
ghastly cheeks becoming flashed with fever, her eyes 
wild, her speech rapid and incoherent. 

Instead of appealing to her for information in 
regard to Rannelee, or telling her that the woman 
had escaped, he considered Mrs. Elliot innocent of 
all knowledge of the matter, and tet to work to 
soothe her with the gentleness and tenderness of a 
brother. 

“Don’t fret, Agnes,” he said. “Great heavens! 
why don’t that fellow come? Aro you so ill? Hang 
that treacherous Hindoo! To abandon asick woman 
like this! She’s positively heartless! Agnes, bear 
up! Agnes, hush, dear——” 

** Don’t come near me!’’ cried Mrs. Elliot. “ Leave 
mealons! Go! go!’’ 

She put up her white hand with the palm outward 
ina gesture commanding his departure. He essayed 
toargue with her, but yielded and went out, re- 
maining in the iower hall, gloomy and angry, until 
the return of his servant with the medicine that had 
been ordered. 

Thon he re-entered the room, and gave Mrs. Elliot 
the dose of morphine. She took it meekly, and lay 
down upon her pillow, presently dropping into a 
slumber. 

Bathurst went outside and locked the door, and 
waited and listened for some time. Then he joined 
his servant, informing him of Rannolee’s escape, and 
sending him out to search for her. 

Meanwhile the Hindoo woman had been prompt 
and energetic in her movements. 

After waiting until Bathurst had re-entered the 
house and secured the door, Rannelee had cropt across 
the street again, mounted the steps of Bathurst’s 
dwelling, and studied the number painted above the 
door. Recrossing the street, she moved rapidly to 
the corner, where a friendly gas-lamp enlightened her 
to the name of the strect, 

With these two facts stored in her memory, she 
hurried into the next street, finding herself in a low 
and disreputable region, with men and women crowd- 
ing the pavements; with thronged liquor saloons; 
strect-booths lighted by cups of flaming grease; 
flambeaux and red lanterns; with all the sights and 
sounds peculiar to one of the lowest quarters in all 
London. Here women, half-dressed, drunk, noisy, 
and quarrelsome, sat on the house-steps; lounged, 
and held discourse with men even worse-looking and 
seeming lower in the scale of being than themselves, 

Rannelee made her way through this street into 
others of similar character, At last she paused, in- 
quiring her way to the South Western railway-station. 
‘The woman who she addressed received her question 
with jeering laughter and called a crowd around her 
in 8 moment. 

The Hindoo’s complexion, dress, turban, and entire 
appearance excited much mirth among these bar- 
barians, and one man, who wore earrings in his 
ears, cried out: 

** Come, nigger, you must treat. Give usa drink 
around, and we'll show you your way—that we 


will !”? 
The crowd, 





The words were echoed on all sides, 
eager fora sensation, delighted to torment the for- 
lorn stranger. 

She was hustled about, her turban pulled off, her 
gown examined ; she was compelled to dance for the 
edification of her persecutors, and at last, half wild 
with anxiety in regard to her mistress, and being 
eager to hasten en her journey, she yielded to the 
demands that she should treat. 

The money she had obtained in Calcutta, through 
her brother, and of which so large a sum remained to 
her, was for the most part enclosed ina belt that 
encircled her person. 

Asmall sum had been put in her pocket for travel- 
ling expenses. She drew out her little wallet and 





extracted from it a silver crown-piece, 





It was seized, and a dozen grimy, lawless hands 
grabbed for her pocket-boox. 

Rannelee resisted, fighting like a tigress. The 
crowd hurled itself upon her. She screamed loudly 
for help, but her enemies mocked and jeered her. 
Blows were rained upon her; she swayed this wa 
and that before the clenched fists of ths bratal Britis 
mob, and finally, with aloud and piercing shriek, 
was borne down before them, and trampled upon, 
while their yells of triumph filled the air. 





CHAPTER LVII. 


Tue encounter with Colonel Darke and Simos 
Biggs in Westminster-road, while she was in the very 
act of flight from the persecutions of both and of 
Mrs. Biggs, for that moment appalled Sinda. She 
believed that their glances had detected her; thatshe 
was about to be separated from Armand Elliot and 
old Falla; that she was to be dragged back to her 
imprisonment at Haigh Ledge. 

She shrank back into the farthest corner of the 
eab, her eyes wild, her face deathly white, her breath 
quick and gasping. Armand Elliot pressed her hand 
reassuringly, but both he and Falla kept back in the 
shadow ; not venturing to look out of the window. 

And Colonel Darke and Simon Biggs continued 
their conversation under the glare of the gaslights of 
the Varieties, totally unconscious that Sinda had 
escaped from her confinement, and that she was 
that very moment not ten feet distant from 

em. 

The blockade of cabs and omnibuses, although 
seemingly interminable, was really of brief duration. 
The cab in which Sinda was riding presently moved 
on, but the girl did not breathe freely, nor did the 
terror lift from hor heart, until they had crossed 
Westminster Bridge, and were well on their way to 
Kensington. 

She had recovered her self-possession, but was 
still very white and trembling, when the vehicle 
finally drew up before a quiet house in a row of 
similar houses in a very quict street, not far from 
Kensington Gardens. 

Armand Elliot alighted and rung the brass knocker 
loudly, A servant gave him admittance into the 
dwelling. He entered, remained within a few 
moments, and then came forth, hurrying to the cab. 

The look of relief upon his countenance assured 
Sinda that he had found shelter for her under the 
roof of his former housekeeper. She descended to 
the pavement and entered the house with him, 
followed by Falla. 

They were met in the narrow passage-way by the 
lodging-house keeper, a large and portly woman, 
with a kindly, good-natured face, just now beaming 
with sympathy, Elliot having told her enough of 
Sinda’s history to enlist her devotion to the young 
girl, and to induce her to keep Sinda’s presence in 
her house ag nearly secret as possible. 

“T have fortunately my best rooms vacant, miss,’” 
said Mrs. Galt. ‘‘They were put in order to-day 
for a lodger who didn’t come. Let me show you 
upstairs, and you can make yourselves comfortable, 
and I’ll send up a hot supper to you as soon as it can 
be prepared.”” 

Sinda looked at her lover with grateful eyes, and 
held out her hand to him. 

“Shall I say good-night now ?’’ she asked. 

“ Not just yet. I am going up to seo you installed 
in your new quarters,” he answered. “ And then I 
shall return to my lodgings inCamberwell. The cab 
will wait for me.” 

Mrs. Galt led the way upstairs to her first floor 
front. An order had been hastily given during 
Elliot’s return to the cab, and a fire that had been 
laid hours before had been lighted, and a couple of 
wax candles were burning in the snug and pleasant 
little drawing-room. The curtains had been drawn, 
and a couch was placed near the hearth. It seemed 
a little haven of refuge to Sinda, and her brightening 
look did not escape Elliot’s observation, 

“Do you think that you can be content here a few 
days, Sinda?” he asked, while Mrs. Galt exhibited 
the adjoining bedchamber to Falla. 

“A few days, Armand? Are we not to goon in 
the morning to Cornwall ?”’ 

“Tt seems to moe that it would be wiser not to go 
on immediately. Mrs. Biggs and her son will 
naturally suppose that you have fled to Belle Isle, 
and will hasten to Cornwall by the first train. Let 
them take the journey in vain, and when they shall 
turn their attontion to some other direction we will 
go there.” 

“ As you think best, Armand. Iam sotired and 
weak thatIcould rest here for some days con- 
tentedly.” 

“ You will find Mrs. Galt attentive and trust- 

worthy. I shall procure lodgings nearer you to- 
morrow, and shall come every day tosee you. And 





now, my brave little darling, good night !’” 
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Mrs. Galt and Falla were in the inner room, He 
drew Sinda to him with passionate tenderness, 
embracing and kissing her. Then he gently released 
her, and moved toward the door as the woman re- 
appeared. 

He made his adieux general, and took his leave, 
departing in the cab. He preceeded to Regent 
Street, where he dismissed the vehicle, sauntered 
some distance, and found another cab in whieh he 
xeturned to his lodgings in Camberwell. 

Here he spent the night, as Mrs. Biggs subse- 
quently ascertained. He awakened early, was 
served with breakfast; sont out for a cab; and 
had scarcely left the house with his scanty luggage 
when Mrs. Biggs, in great excitement, made her 
appearance, as he had foreseen that she weuld do. 

ie returned to Kensington and found lodgings, 
not far from the house occupied by Mrs. Galt. And 
at a later bour he called upon Sinda, and was shown 
up to her little parlour, 

The girl had lost something of the nervousness of 
the preceding evening, 

She welcomed him with a shy blush and a suddon 
glow in her sweet, dusky eyes that emboldened him 
to unfold his especial errand without much delay. 
Uvheeding the presence of old Falla, he urged her 
to becume his wife, and the Hisdoo woman joined 
her pleadings to his, But Sinda was resolute still 
in-her refusal. 

“Do not urge, Armand,” she said, sorrowfully. 
“You are an earl’s presumptive heir, and 1 am only 
—what I am. How could you bear to have Mrs. 
Biggs for a mother-in-law? How could you bear to 
bave Simon Biggs claiming youas arelative ?” 

“I can bear their claims or their presence as well 
as you can!” declared Elliot. But itis not neces- 
sary that they should trouble us. I will take you 
to the Continent: we will travel—they will not 
follow us.” 

** You would become an exile for my sake? It 
must not be, Armand. Do not urge me against my 
convictions of right——’’ 

** Binda, you donot harbour still those absurd ideas 
of duty towards Mrs, Biggs?” demanded Elliot, 
anxiously, ‘*You do not think it possible that 
you can ever return to her!” 

‘No, I do not,”’ answered Sinda, frankly, yet with 
aseincss that touched him. ‘ Notwithstanding the 
tact that she is my mother, and that my reason is 
convinced of the relationship, my heart rejects her. 
{ detest her—I loathe her! She has no love for me. 
She has oppressed me, even struck mo! She is 
determined that I shall marry her son’s friend, Colonel 
Darke! Return to her? Oh,no,I cannot. I will 
toil for my daily bread, I will starve cven, but I will 
not return to her?” 

“Phen why will you not be my wife? My dar- 
ling, why will you let some sbsurd notion about Mrs. 
Biggs snd her son stand between us? Let me be your 
protector and shield you from your enemies. If you 
go to Bello Isle as companion to Maya, Mrs. Biggs 
van take you away——’’ 

The girl shivered. 


** I have read so much about ‘tho English ideas of. 


caste,” she answered, “ and they seem to me scarcely 
less hard than those of India, If you marry the 
daughter of Mrs. Biggs, the society you enter will 
rejest your wife. You will be condemned, your 
frionds will be angered-——” . 

“Ihave no friends for whese opinion I would 
sacrifice my happiness,’ said Elliot, smiling, ‘I 
have but one special iw you, whose opinion 
i greatly value, and he, Lord Tregaron, would ap- 
prove our marriage !’’ 

Sinda lifted her head quickly, 

** Do you think so, Armand ¢” 

“*T know it.” 

_The shy blush crept back into the pale, cream- 
tinted face, ‘he warm glow came back to the dusky 
eyes. 

“‘Tsord Tregaron seems to me one of the grandest, 
noblest, wisest, men in all the wide world,” she said. 
“And if he consents, I Ps 

“Will consent also,”’ ssid our hero. “ Letit be as 
youwish. I will take you to Belle Isle a few days 
hence, when you shall have fully recovered your 
strength, and Mrs, Biggs shall have turned her at- 
tention to some other direction than Cornwall. And 
we can be married by special license as well in the 
ee, Tregaron church as here, It is settled, 
phen, ? » 

Old Falla at this point interpolated her expressions 
of satisfaction and delight. 


The weelt passed, and still Sinda lingered in het 
new quarters, loth to leave ic, fearing lest Mrs. Bigg 
should be lying somewhere in wait to pounce upon 
her, Mrs. Galt was very attentive and kind to her 
now lodger, and Sinda regained her strength rapidly. 
Armand Elliot visited her daily. At the end of the 
week he proposed that on the thorrow they should 
‘tart for Cornwall, and Sinda as:ented. 





, _ next day they were on their way to Belle 
sie, 
This was the day upon the evening of which Maya 
ee wegen a meeting with Mrs, Biggs in ‘Tregaron 
ark, 


Mrs. Biggs had spent the week in Lostwithiel, 
watching the trains in the expectation of Sinda’s ar- 
rival. Her son and Colonel Darke were searching 
elsewhere with unremitting zeal for the young fugi- 
tive, and believing that the young girl must present 
herself at Belle Isle sooner or later, or that Elliot 
would send thither some report of his movements, 
they had commanded the old woman to remain at 
Lostwithiel until farther orders. 

It happened that she was not at the station upon 
this particular evening, thus for the first time mis- 
sing the London train since her arrival. 

The cause of her absence was this. She had agreed 
to meet Maya at a later hour, and had set to work 
to fortify herself for the impending interview with 
a jug of beer. Sho was holding a private orgy in 
her own room at the inn when the train steamed 
into the station, and not until an hour thereafter 
was she sober enough to remember the omitted daty, 
or to prepare for her visit to Belle Isle, 

And by this time Sinda, Armand Elliot and old 
Falla were entering the stately, s#aded avenue of 
Belle Isle, and swiftly approaching the gray old 
castle, 

The long twilight was deepening into night when 
the fly drew up in the carriage-porch. Lights 
streamed from the windows of the drawing-room, 
and from several additional windows down the 
long facade, and yet there was an air of gloom 
about the place that struck the new-comers 
strangely, 

Elliot alighted and helped ont Sinda and Falla. 
He discharged the fly, and mounted the steps with 
Sinda upon his arm, just as the groat door swung 
open, and the hall-porter, io livery and with a sor- 
7 gy visage,- presented himself upon the thres- 
hold. 

He greeted the young couple with a vory low bow, 
and made way for them. 

**Is anything the matter?’’ asked Elliot. “Is 
any one ill ?” 

The butler came down the marble-paved hall, with 
a@ countenance yet more gloomy than that of the 
porter. He bowed low and flung open the door of 
the drawing-room. 

“T’m glad you’ve come, sir,’”’ ho said, with a look 
of relief. ** We've telegraphed three times this 
woek, sir, and got no answer, and feared you'd gone 
abroad.”’ . 

* What is the matter?” ' 

“It’s my lord, sir,” said the butler, solemnly. 
*““He had a paralytic stroke this night a week 
eir—..”” 

Elliot was shocked. His amazoment was equalled 
only by his grief. 

He conducted Sinda into the great, yellow drawing- 
room, which was warmed and lighted, but unten- 
anted, and placed her in achair, ‘hen he turned to 
the butler who had followed them, and asked for 
particulars of the sad event, 

“ Dy lord, sir, went to bed in his usual health upon 
the night of his seizure,” said the butler. ‘Iu the 
morning his valet found him insensible. We sent to 
Lestwithiel for a physician; we telegraphed to 
London for Sir Henry Holt, and a consultation was 
held, and they declared that my lord had had a 
stroke of paralysis!’ 

**Is he better? ‘Will ho recover?” 

“ He is better, sir, and sits up in his own chamber. 
He will recover if ho improves as he has been doing 
but there is a great danger of another stroke, and 
that would vory likely be fatal. We telegraphed to 
you immediately, as my lord desired. He asks for 
you, sir, every hour.”’ 

‘© Let him bo notified of my arrival. Siay. Let 
me understand moro of this sad occurrence. Do you 
know the cause of his seizure ?” 

The butler glanced at Ninda, as if hesitating to 
speak before her. She was regarding him with great 
burning eyes and eager expression, ber soul in her 
face. 

“If you please, sir,” he answered, “the attack 
was probably the result of a visit his lordship re- 
ceived atau earlier hour of that same night. <A Birs. 
Biggs——” 

Sinda clasped her hands togother. 

“Yes,’’ said Elliot. “ We know her probable 
errand. But surely her visit could not excite Lord 
Tregaron.” 

“She was very violent, sir, a threatoning and a 
raging, and his lordship he was greatly excited, and 
she wentaway. But in the morning he was found in 
a state of partial paralysis. Lady Katharine is over- 
come with grief. She insists on nursing his lord- 
ship; but he, as sick people often do, has taken a 
dislike to his nearest kin, and won’t have her nurse 





him, And my lord keeps Mr. Bathurst out of his 
room most of the time. He dislikes him too.” 

“Let him know that I am come,’ said Elliot. 
‘But first request Mrs. Conners to come to the 
drawing-room.” 

The butler bowed and withdrew. 

Elliot took Sinda’s hand in bis, comforting her 
with his warm, firm pressure. 

“Tf Lord Tregaron should die!” murmured the 
girl, “Oh, Armand, he is so good, so noble, and I 
have learned to love him so!” 

“We must hope for the best, dear, He may re- 
cover. People do recover from paralysis every day.. 
Here comes Mrs. Conners.” 

Tho housekeeper entered the room. Sinda arose 
and held out her hand. Mrs. Conners welcomed her 
warmly. She had grown to love the little ex-Begum 
very tenderly during Sinda’s stay at Belle Isle. 

“Iwish to place Miss Sinda in your care, Mrs. 
Conners,’ said Elliot. “If you will kindly look 
after her comfort in this trying time I shall be grate- 
ful to you.” 

‘* Miss Sinda’s rooms aro ready,’’ said the house- 
keeper. “My lord ordered them to be kept in readi- 
ness for hor return, Shall Ll show you upstairs at 
once, Miss Sinda, before informing oe atharine 
of your arrival? Sho is dressing for dinner ie 

“‘T should prefer to go to my room,” said Sinda. 
“Tam very tired and dusty.” . 

Mrs. Conners led the way, and Sinda and hor ser- 
vant followed her. 

They had scarcely left the drawing-room when tho 
butler returned, saying that Lord Tregaron desired 
to see Mr. Elliot assoon ashe should be sufficiently 
rested and refreshed from his journey. 

The butler showed Elliot te his room. The young 
man made a hasty toilet and proceeded to the earl’s 
room. His knock was answered by the valet who 
gave him admittance. 

Lord Tregaron was scated by the fire, in an easy- 
chair, wrapped in a dressing-gown. He turned his 
face toward the door as Elliot entered, and the young 
men was shocked at the change his illness had 
wrought in him. He was ghastly pale, thin, and 
hollow-cheeked, haggard aon aged by suffering, and 
his eyes were preternaturally largo, and set in great, 
dark rims that gave a startling effect to his counten- 


ance. 

He held out his hand silently. Elliot took it, 
pressed it, and sat down beside him with a gon- 
uine grief aud sympathy expressed in every fea- 


ture, 

‘I did not know that you had been ill until my 
arrival.” said the young man. “I need not tell you 
how shocked and sorry I am at your illness, my 


lord. But you areable to sit up. You will soon re 
well.” 

‘Let us hepe so, Armand,” replied the carl. 
“‘And yet why should I desire to live? Death 
woukd be » boon to me, for it would unite me to my 
Agnes, my tainted wife, whom I lost solongago. I 
have been thinking much-of her lately—wore than 
usual, I mean, Perhaps I am about to rejom 
her.”’ 

He sighed heavity, but a transient gleam of bright- 
ness shot acress his eyes. 

“Ts Sinda with you?’ asked the earl, before 
Elliot could devise a response to his previvus 
words. 3 

* She is——” 

“ And you are married ?” 

“ No, my lord. Sinda would not marry me with- 
out your consent and approval. She fancies that the 
character of Mrs. Biggs should be a barrier between 
herself and me. But she will ask your advice, ard 
if you approve the marriage she will consent. 
{&e thinks you grand and wise, and she loves 

ou——” 

The earl’s lips qaivered. 

“TJ love her, Armand,” hesaid. “TI love her as if 
she were my own child. Poor girl! She has known 
bitter suffering, hasshe not? We must rescuo her 
from that horrible woman. You love her. What 
do you care for her relatives sinco she is so noble, so 
lovely, so refined? Marry her, Armand, and take 
her abroad for a few years. Mrs. Biggs is at 
Lostwithiel. She will follow Sinda here to-night or 
to-morrow. Let the marriage take place as soon as 
possible.” 

He leaned back in his chair, breathless and 
ghastly. 

‘Pray becalm, my lord,” said Elliot, in alarm, 
‘‘ this excitement is bad for you,” 

The earl was silent for a few moments, and then 
said quietly : 

“Have you seen Maya?” 

Elliot noticed that Lord Tregaron did not call the 
girl Katharine. 

“ Not yet,” he answered, gently. 


“Tam greatly disappointed in her, I can own that 
much te you, Armand. What will become of her 
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if Iam taken from her? Who will guide her wil" 
fulfeet? I fancy that she ard Bathurst have an 
attachment for each other, but when I asked her yes- 
terday she indignantly denied it, Maya-seems to 
have lost ali affection for Sinda, Shield Sinda from 
her attacks, Armand. It may be that Maya will take 
the part of Mrs. Biggs, if that woman should ‘make 
her appearance to-night! But whatever happens, do 
not let Sinda go !” 

They talied further,and then Elliot, fearing that 
Lord Tregaron would be injured~ by over excitement, 
arose to leave the room. 

* « Qomein again sfter dinner,” said theearl, ‘* and 
bring Sinda with you! Ithink I shall make Sinda 
my nurse. if sheis willing. Iam eager for the sound 
of her light step, Armand, and for the sight of her 
sweetface. Ah, if Heaven had but given her to me 
for my daughter !” 


(To be continued.) 





FORTUNE TELLING, 


Tr is somewhat surprising the tenacity with which 
many of us cling to old traditions and superstitions. 
But a few duys since a man obtained asum of money 
foy attempting to charmaway disease. But weneed 
not go into the provinces among the rural population 
to look fer disciples aud believers in the ‘ Black 
Art.’ Recently an old woman was sentenced at the 
Clerkenwell Police-court tosix weeks’ imprisonment 
fer pretended fortune-telling by cards, it being 
stated that the prisoner was much patronised by the 
yonng women of the neighbourhood. Many, perhaps, 
upon reading the case. would exclaim, “ Ah, some 
suly, ignorant servant girls ;” but it is not so. 

That this superstition exists ameng the better 
educated is easy of proof, and can clearly be traced 
to the present style of literature—muvh affected by 
our modern young lady, aud which saps and 
undermines all natural, healthy feelings, and creates 
a morbid appetite for the wonderful that must be 
satisfiol at any cost,even by applying to an. old 
womin who exercises her calling in the most 
barcfaced manner, and however reprehensible her 
conduct may be, it is, to our thinking, less open to 
ag thau that of the silly dupes who patronise 

er. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“<—K—Xs— 

Tue coaching renaissance has, we regrot to say, 
lost one of its most ene:getic supporters in Mr 
Eden, the proprietcr and popular ‘‘ whip” of the 
well known High Wycombe drag. This news will, 
we feel assured, be recejved with unaffected regret 
throughout the coaching world, and more parti- 
cularly on the Wycombe-road. It will bo a long 
time before so urbane and skilful a driver sits behind 
the team which use: to whirl the “yellow coach ”’ 
through Uxbridge and Beaconsfield to the very 
Dilute, 

Nr. Bovcicaucr asserts that the whole stock of a 
theatre might be rendered fire-proof, that is with a 
solution of tungstate of soda and silicate of soda, for 
£20, and he urges that all lessees of theatres should 
be required to adopt this precaution under pain of 
forfeiting their liccnees, 





BERTHILDA’S OFFER. 
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Mr. Frrxt had the reputation of being as hard 
as his name. Certainly he was a crusty sort of old 
gentleman, with a disagreeable habit of telling what 
ho considered the plain truth to every ove. As eve 
one did net at once bow low and say: “ Mr. Flint, 
you sre perfectly right,’ this habit of frankness had 
brought him into a good many quarrels with his 
friends and relatives, so that at last the enly ene 
of his own blood with wkom he was en speaking 
terms was his erphan niece, Berthilda, who kept 
houso for him;to whom he was’ unusually kind, 
and who believed him to be a modern Soloman. 

She had never once contradicted him, When he 
told her that the Flixts were generally good-looking, 
but that she took after her mother’s family, who 
wero all as plain as pike-staffs, she answered : 
teant Uncle, but that is not my fault, you 

When he said that she necdn’t mind about not 
being good-looking. because, after all, she was a 
nice little thing and would be more apt to be left 
to keep house for him for ever, she appeared to be 
comforted, 

She was mild aud meek, and her vanity had been 
quite taken out of her by her uncle’s frankness. 

She was, really, by no means so very plain; but 
she accepted Mr. Flint’s opinion without a murmur. 

It was all genuine. She was one of those little 





women who naturally bow down before the male 
head of their family and worship him. She. had not 
even reflected that he might leave her his money, or 
some portion of it. It was too dreadful to think of 
Uncle Flint’s ever dying at all. 

As for marrying, it did not enter Berthiida’s mind. 
She had written herself down « spinster, as soon as 
she had heard Uncle Fliat’s opinion on the subject, 
which was oracularly given when she was about 
sixteen years of age; but now thatshe was very 
nearly thirty she was astonished by the app- arance 
of a lover in the shape of a stout farmer of forty, a 
widower without children, and owner of as fine a 
piece of property as could be found in the country. 

It was a case of love at first sight on his part, 
and Berthilda finding herself made love to, and 
being quite unused to the situation, felt that it was 
her duty to refuse him, since to marry would be to 
contradict Uncle Flint’s distinet assertion that she 
was born to bo an old maid ;.and yet yielded to the 
advances of Mr. Hoskins, so far as to allow herself 
to be seen home from ‘ meeting,” kissed at the 


gate, and occasionally encircled by a very large ' 


arm, which, after asqueens or two, she always put 
away with a shocked little squeal. 

Finally Mr. Hoskins offered himself, and Berthilda, 
having confessed to a partiality for him, ended by 
asserting that Uncle Flint must decide the matter, 
and that she dare not mention the subject to him. 

“Well, then I will,” said Mr. Hoskins; “I ain’t 
afraid of no man, and if your uncle has anything 
agin me, he can out with ib and prove it. I'll 


write and ask him, since you are so partickerler, | 


Berthildy ; though bein’ of age I can’t see why he 
has anything to say about it.” 
To which Berthilda, sobbing, replied that her 


uncle’s word was her law, and was kissed at the’ 


gate as usual, this conversation having taken place 
on a Sunday evening on the way from church. 

On Monday morning old Mr, Flint, going, after 
breakfast, into the little room which he ealled his 
office, and where he transacted his business as 
notary public, found lying on his desk two letters 


already left for him that morning, and opening! 


them found that each asked him for something. 
One was from a neighbour named Perkins, who 
desired to borrow a horse of him. The otherfrom 


Farmer Hoskins, asking for his niece Berthilda’s' 


hand. 
Mr. Flint was not in the habit of lingering long 
over any decision. He regarded the fact that Ber- 


thilda had had an offer as a sort of miracle net! 


likely to occur again, and he had an idea that 
women always like to be married. 


Hoskins was well to do and respectable. She’ 


should have him, if she choose, She had been a 
good girl to him, and he really felt an affection 
for her. 

As for Perkins, he should not have his horse. 
He had overworked the one he had borrowed: of 
him last harvest-time, and the poor brute died in 
consequence. Lend Perkins his gray mare indeed! 


He would give him a piece of his mind for ‘his: 
And he would settle that business’ 


impudence, 
before he attended to Berthilda’s offer. 

So he drew his blotter toward him, seized. pen 
and ink, and indited this peppery epistle: 


“ Str,—I don’t wonder you wrote, and hadn’t the 


face to come and ask me for what you wanted, like! 


aman. Let you have herindeed! Whenevery one 
knows you killed the other one with over-work,and 


only sent her home to.be buried. A pretty idea: 


that, indeed! She was just a rack of bones when 
you got through her, and, I judge, half starved as 
well as worked to death. You'll premise to take 
good care of her, nodoabt. You may if you get her; 
but you’ll only do that by stealing her, and as I sup- 


os you're quite capable of that, I shall see to my! 


ocks. “ Furr.” 


- his finished, he wrote more briefly to Mr. Hos. 
ins: 


“Dar Srr,—I can’t see anything in the way of 
your having what you want. You can come overif 
you like and talk it over. “Yours, 

$¢Fiint.” 

Having done these, he put each into an envelope 

and sent them off, 


Poor Berthilda scareely dared to raise her eyes to 
her uncle’s face that day; but his ~anner to her was 


unusually kind, and she had allowed herself to hope! 
much from it, when, as she sat at her knitting in the 


evening, Poggy, the sole domestic, beckoned mysteri- 
ously to her from the door; and having thus keguiled 
her into the hall, informed her that Mr, Hoskins 
wanted to see her at the gate. 

To the gate Berthilda went in a state of nervous 
agitation which made the blue ribbon bow in her hair 
quiver like a humming-bird, and there she fouud Mr. 








Hoskins so red in the face with rage that the colom 
was perceptible by the moonlight. 

And his greeting was this : 

‘“‘ Berthildy, if old Flint was anybody’s uncle but 
yourn, I’d goin and pummel the breath out of him. 
I’ve a minter to do it now.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’ sobbed’ Berthilda,; “what is the 
matter ?” 

** He’s writ me a letter that was jest chock full of 
insults from fust to last,’’ said Mr. Hoskins. “Said 
I writ’cause I was afeard to ask him for you; said 
every one knew that I killed Abigal Araminty with 
overwork, and starved her to death, and sent her over 
to’ her ma’s to be buried. Now Abigal Araminty 
died of the consumption that was in her family, and 
I spent lots in doctor’s stuff; and if she was buried 
from her'ma’s, that’ was'the old lady’s wish: And 
Araminty she would go there to die, And I did all 
mortal man could, and I hired help;‘and I wasn’t no- 
wise hard on Abigal Araminty ; and your ungle, he’s 
a liar, and if he’ll come out here {'ll wring his neck. 
I’ve as much as I kin do to keep from saying words a 
man hadn’t orter say after he’s jihed church. I never 
was so mad in wy life. I’m’ bursting with rage; 
and he says I'm a thief, and he’s ‘no doubt I'l! steal 
you if Ican;and sol will. Its jest this, Berthilda 
—you come along with me now, and get Parson Speer 
to marry us, or there’s an end of it, It’s all up be- 
twoen us; You choose betwixt old Flint and me, 
and ef you-cheose him, why I ain’t under no obliga- 
tions to you no longer, and I'll make jelly of him 
in three'shakes of a sheep’s tail.” 

At these words Berthilda trembled more than ever, 

* The fountains that were in her head overflowed 
and ran eut of ‘her eyes adown her checks.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she sobbed, “ was ever a poor 
womna in such trouble? Oh, oh!’’ 

“ Choose!”’ cried Hoskins; ‘‘ and darned if I ain’t 
so mad I don’t keer much which way you choose. I'd 
rather like to be at lib-rty to go for old Flint and 
mush him—by jingo, I had!” 

“Why don’t I die?” sobbed Berthilda. ‘‘ But, 
oh, Silus, I can’t leave Uncle Flint like that. It 
wouldn’t be decent.” — 

‘‘Then here goes,” said Silas Hoskins, taking of 
his cuffs, 

At this moment a long, Iath-like figure strode past 
them and began to hammer at the door. 

The servant opered it, and Peter Perkins’ voice 
inquired for Mr. Flint. 

Mr. Flint at once appeared in the entry. 

‘* Well, what de you want here?” was his saluta- 


ion. 

“Wall, Mr. Flint,” said Peter Perkins, “ seein’ 
you was so ’bligin’ and neighbourly about that grey 
mare, I kinder reckoned I’d jest step ia and lexd her 
over to-night. You seel git in my hay to-morrer, 
and there’s a rain & comin’ up along the eend of the 
weok, or I aint no prophet.” 

**So you do mean to stéal her ?’’ said old Flint. 
‘*T’ve seen impudence before, but this-caps all.’’ 

“‘Kinder guess you’ve forgot who I am ?” said 
Peter Perkins; “Don’t you remember a writin’ to 
me this morning’? I’m Mr. Perkins, Mr. Flint.’’ 

‘1 know you well enough,” said Flint, ‘‘D'ye 
think I’m in my dotage? You're the man that killed 
my‘ brown horse last summer, and asked for my gray 
mare to do the same by this, AndiI told you what 
I thought of you in my note. You must have been 
drinking, Mr. Perkins! You must be tipsy, sir, to 
ask nié for my’gray mare‘after what I wrote you this 
morning !” 

“I drinking? I never touch anything but tea. I’m 
a Son of Temperance, sir!” shouted Mr. Perkins, so 
that his voice reached the ears of the unhappy couple 
at the gate. ‘‘I tipsy!’’ 

‘**Then if you're sober you can’t read!” said Mr, 
Flint. 

“You wrote mea note telling me to eome over, 
and saying there was nothing in the way of my 
having the gray mare,’’ said Mr, Perkins, 

“ That’s untrue, sir!’’ said Mr. Flint. 

“You’re telling falsehoods, sir!” said Mr. Perkins. 
‘* Hanged if T'll stand it” 

And now Miss Berthilda saw her uncle menaced by 
: bony fist, and flew up the path, with Hoskins after 

er, 

“You abominable rascal !’’ cried Mr. Flint. 

“Tells me I’m tipsy and a liar, sir,” cried Perkins 
to Hoskins. “ ‘Asked. him neighbour-like to lend me 
his gray mare, and ho wrote he would, and now calls 
me all the names ho can lay his tongne to.” 

“T don’t doubtit, sir!” said Mr. Hoskins) ‘“ He's 
insulted me, sir;. Told me I worked my poor, late 
Abigal Araminty to death, and starved her, and was 
a thief and \aferrd of him, Writ that to me, sir! 
Hang him!’ 

“ That's false!” said old Flint: 

“* Now, I am an idiot, am 1!’’ cried Hoskins. 

“You are both insane!”’ said Flint. 

“You never writ that to me?” cried Hoskins, 
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“No doubt. it’s true, but I didn’t,’ cried Flint. 

“* He is crazy,” said Hoskins. 

“Mad as a March hare,” said Perkins, 

“Yeu are a couple of lunatics. II] be protected 
ngainst you, Here! help! Some one go for the 
coustable !” 

“A lunatic!’ said Mr. Perkins. ‘“ Whi, there’s 
the letter you writ me. If you were a younger man 
I'd not stop to argy ; but’you’re old enough to bemy 

father,’’ 

‘‘ That’s another falsehood,” said Flint. ‘‘ You're 
fifty years old.” 

“ Well, that’s the letter you writ me, anyway,’ 
said Perkins, holding out a crumpled sheet of paper, 

Flint took it in Lis hand, glanced at it, and said: 

“Tt isn’t ;”’ but bis face altered. 

“ Contradicts anything,’ said Perkins. 

“T suppose you'll deny you wrote~me that?” 
ssid Hoskins, offering another letter to the old 
man, 

Again Mr. Flint glanced at the page: 

“Yes. I do,’’ hesaid. 

Put this tine he grinned. 

“Perhaps a sceret enemy,’’? murmured Berthilda. 

Uncle Flint looked at her; her nose was red with 
weeping. 

* You're a good girl, Berthilda, if you are an ugly 
ore,’ said Uncle Flint. “ For your sake I'll explain 
matters. I wrote both these letters, but I sent them 
to the wro.g man, That’s yours, Hoskins, Perkins, 
that’s yours; and I meant every word of it.’’ 

And he banded the letters to their proper owners. 

** Pll see if this aint a case of libel,’’ said Perkins, 
as he walked off, 

. a Hoskins advanced and held out: his large 
nand. 

** Let bygones be bygones,” he said. “May I 
have Berthilda, Mr. Flint?” 

“You can ask her,’’ said Flint, 

And though Berthilda only said, ‘Oh, dear,” and 
tried again, Hoskins was contented, and. tke wed- 
ding came off in due time. M. K. D. 








OUR STUDY. 


Littiz folks-have their cares, particularly if they 
are ambitious to learn, This is the way too many 
little folks live; they rise weary aud languid-ia the 
morning; fret about unprepared lessons — often 
utterly beyond their comprehension—eat a hasty, and 
therefore unrelished breakfast, and then hasten to 
echiool to breathe impure air, and to sit with cruel 
propriety on hard stoole for several hours.each day; 
aud to study, or try te do so, amid the confusion ua- 
avoidable in the best regulated schools. They go 
home tired and irritable, te practise their musie and 
study their next day’s lessons, and to worry the 
family with their anxieties; and they go to. bed to 
dream of the censure and discipline of a-teacher who 
is herself, perhaps, crowded beyond the power of 
woman’s endurance, What our children need is 
plenty of play, careless. sleep, and rest in waking 
Lours, recreation and a.very little.study.. When we 
see veins grow dark in little temples and a pallor 
come over lips once red, let us, before sending for 
the docter, lift the weight from. heart, brain. aud 
lungs; and let our children be real children, even 
though it be at the risk of .gping a little. behind 
others of their years in arithmetic and geography, 








“THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST.” 


<> 
<> 





I’'vE seen many a young gentleman in my day, 
through being a military man,.and living among 
what you might call “swells;” but 1 never saw a 
young gentleman as.could hold a candle tomy young 
master, Lionel, him that we called “ The Captain's 
Youngest.’ No, not as were fit to black his boots, 
for the matter of that.. And I knew him, too, from 
the time he were a young gentleman in long clothes, 
being carried about in his. ayah’s arms; and many’s 
the time, too, that I have carried him myself, and 
been proud to do it. 

You sce, I knew his father, Captain Dalgetty, of 
the 57th, in his best days, when he first came outto 
India, with his regiment; a fine; dashing: young 
fellow, as was a favourite with everybody: After a 
while he married, and married a belle; and he and 
his wife were as pretty a couple as you need seo, 
Ly-and-bye, Miss Kose was born, and then other 
children ; and last of all, when Miss Rose was about 


When the family began to grow up, the regiment 
was ordered back to England; and I exme back with 
them, you see, The captain was not rich, and as 
the family expenses got bigger, year by year, money 
got scarcer with him, and they couldu’t live ag they 
did before; and so, somehow, I think it was because 
I liked the children, and especially my young master, 
I fell into a way of being half valet, half waiter, half 
man-of-all-work for the Captain and his. 

This wasn’t all. ‘Uhe Captain's fine way—for he 
was handsome still, and a gentleman born, and no 
mistake—brought him fine friends; and his fine 
friends brought him debt, because ho was.obliged to 
keep up with thems Everything was badly man- 
aged, because Mrs. Dalgetty, who'd been a belle as I 
said, and good for nothing; as belles never are, but 
to dress fine and look pretty; because Mrs. Dal- 
getty, as I said, kuew nothing about managing; so 
the servants ran wild, and were nothing but trouble 
and expense, and there werenothing-bit struggling 
to keep up, and threatening to-break down, from day 
to day. 

“lhe. Captain is worse» than ever,” Mrs. Dal- 
getty would say, sometimesswhen things looked bady, 


pensive, and the other girlmaregrowing up. I wish 
Lionel was older. He isstheconkyone whe scems to 
fecl for me at all.” 

The real truth were+-aseLioneb were that sweet- 
natured—he felt for themv-all},and:I must say, as; 
they couldn't help being sofondof hima, in their- way, 
as he was of them in his. 

“ Rabbett,” says he to meconee; when they were: 
all going out—he was aboutnimesyears-oldthen, or 
thereabout — “ Rabbett, if yow would like to see 
Rose before she goes, just stand im the passage, whemy 
I go into the drawing-room with her shawl and. 
handkerchiefs. She has: just sent mefor them.” 

Now, my young master loved his mother dearly, 
but he loved Rose even better ; he wasallers talk- 
ing to me of her beauty. 

Sol says, “ I would like to see her.” And he 
runs upstairs, quite pleased, aud is down aggiw in a 
minute. - 

“Til leave the door open,” he says. And in’ 
he goes, with the shawl ever his arm, aud does 
leave it opem, quite wide enough for mete’ see 
through. 

Miss Rose was standing by the fire, and ‘beautiful 
she looked, in her grand evening dresspandiso like 
what her mother had been, that it gave> me quite’a 
start. There was a gentleman at herside, alaugh- 
ing and talking to her, and when Master Lionel goes 
in, this party turns towards the doer, to look at him; 
and I sees his face, and I gives a start again, for’ it. 
were Captain Basil Roscoe. 

Now I knew sum’at of Captain Basil Roseoe, you 
see, and that’s what made mo givea start. If ever 
there was a villain, and he to be called « gentleman, | 
Captain Basil Roscoe were oner I knew things. ef 
him that he little guessed ; we servauts get to hear 
many queer things. I felt, when I sees him, as if I 
saw & shake, 

“ Here comes the shawl,” says Captain Basil, and 
he held out his hand, as if he meant to put it on for 
himself, but Miss Rose laughs and steps hiny 

“No,” says she, “Lionel wouldn't like that. 
Would you, Lionel? He always puts my shawl on 
forme.” 

The Captain drew back a bit; and gave the boy'a 
sharp glance, but Miss Rosedid not see it, for she 
was bending down to have the shawl put over her 
white shoulders, and Master Lionel was a folding it 
round her, as pleased as could be, laughing, too, boy- 
like; but, fer all that, doing it as deft and graceful as 
if he’d been born te it, 

And then, when it was done, Miss Rose put her 
little hands on the shoulders of hisjacket, and kissed 
him half-a-dozen times, so coaxing, aud morry, and 
happy, that I could not bear to think the time would 
come, when life would look harder: to her than it 
did just then—going out to a grand ball in a pretty 
dress, and with her lover by her side. 

Unless it is true, that the Evil Ozeshrinks from 
and hates them as has no sins of their own, I should 
like to know why it was that Basik Roscoe were so 
ready, in taking a dislike to a innocent-fyced boy, as 
never/harmed or differed with him ; for nothing is 
more certain than that from the first he did-take a 
dislike to Master Lionel. 

It strack me, enee er twice, as honot only coulda’t 
bear the sight of him, but that if ho had had the 
chance he would. not have heen sorry to de him a 





eight years old, my own young master. 


and she hada crying-titiens. “And Kose isso ex-% 


looking, handsome face showed it, apart from a 
hundred other bits of things: Master Lionel himself 
found it out soon enough. 

“ Rabbett,” says he, private and confidential, “ he 
doesn’t like me, and 1 don’t like him, and I wish he 
wasn't so fond of Rose. I never did him any harm, 
you know, Rabbett.” 

Natural enough, kis spirit is hurt abeut it, and he 
takes it a bit hard. But he never says much about it, 
until one night he comes to me, and I sees he is 
wonderful quiet, and after a while I make bold te 
ask what ails him. And the minute I asks him, I 
sees, by the look in his eyes, that what ails him is 
something uncommon. 

“Tt's' something about Rose,” he says, “and it’s 
something about Capt. Roscoe.” 

Avslight huskiness coines in my throat, as makes it 
necessary for me to clear it. 

“Oh!” Isays. “Indeed sir ?” 

“Yes,” he answers. “ As I was coming here, I 
passed hin stauding:at the corner of the street, with 
a gentleman, and they were beth talking aloud, Rab- 
bet, and laughing. And they were talking about 
liose.” 

Knowing’ the man‘so’ well, and having heard so 
meh of his: villany, my blood fairly boiled at the 
thought of what hemight haveebeen saying ; but I 
made up my mind to-speak. quietly. 

“Did yow. hear whatethey said, sir?” I asked. 
“ Are you sure it wase herthey*were speaking of ?” 

“ Yes,” sys he, ‘ sarey for 1 heard the gentleman 
say,‘ What? Prettyy Rese Dalgetty?’ And then 
Roscoe answered, ‘Eve she might get tiresome.’ 
Andthey-both laughed. Rabbett”—and he turned 
his: trowbbed, questioning» boy’s‘face to me, as if he 
Wasgustawnkening tosomersort’of wildered fear and 
wwnted. -holp— whatdid he mean by saying she 
might.get‘tiresome ? Awd what made them laugh as 
they did? They werglaughing at her—my sister 
Rosey” 

“No» gentleman would have done it, sir,” I 
answered, not knowing what else to say. 

“T kuowthat,” he says: “But what did they 
mean? You are older'thamme, Rabbett, and perhaps 
you-caw understand:more ‘than that it was not what 
a gentloman would have done.” 

Batiof course*l could not'tell him that. If it meant 
nothing worse; itiet- least. did moan as Miss Rose’s 
loverthad.so little respect for her, that he could bandy 
her-name among his: companions with something like 
asneer ; so-I tried my’ best to lead him away from 
the-subject. 

If he'd been an ordinary young gentleman, and ho 
go very young yet, 1 might have managed it; but 
being the little fellow he was, the suspicion that his 
sister had been somehow slighted stuck to him, and 
settled itself deep in his mind, and made him thought~- 
ful beyond his years. 

And this was far from being the end of it. Little 
by little I began to hear a whisper here and there, 
even among the men, about what people said of Capt. 
Roscoe: being so- friendly with the Dalgettys, and 
partic’ler with Miss. Rose. There was net one of 
them but said: that it would do the pretty young 


| creature no good, if it did her no harm, to be so 


rendy to let him be-attentive. 

He had been such an open rascal in his time, and 
his character was so well kaown, that no careful 
mother would have let her innocent daughter be 
seen with him, and he was only tolerated in his own 
set, and among those who were as bad as himself. 
But Miss Dalgetty was too thoughtless and indif- 
ferent to see the wrong im him, orto be troubled by 
what she heard, and the Captain was rarely at home ; 
so Miss Rose: was left to: hersolf, aud of course did 
as any other innocent girl would have done, fell in 
love with a handsome face, and believed in it. 

But at last so much was-said by outsiders, that 
something came to the Captain's ears, as must have 
roused him, for one. evening he comes up to the house 
in a towering rage, and shuts:himself up with Mise . 
Rose and her motherin- the parlour, and hase tre- 
mendous row, and makes them both cry, and ends 
up by forbidding them to speak to Roscoe again: 

But though Mrs. Dalgetty gave in, as-‘she always 
did when the Captain gave his orders; of course Miss 
Rose would not believe: anything against her lover. 
Things had gone so far by that time thatshe would 
have stood ont for him against the whole world ; and 
as she dared not openly’ disobey her father, she 
fretted until she lost her pretty celour and bright 
spirits, and went about the house looking ill and 
wretched. 





harm, His sneering manner showed it, and his ill- 


But the matter was not put an end to, a8 you may 
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[BETWEEN LOVER AND BROTHER. } 








tmagine. Once or twice, in going from the house to 
the barracks, I found Capt. Basil Roscoe loitering 
about not far from the sireet’s end, and more than 
once I could have sworn that I passed him at dusk 
with a familiar little figure clinging to his arm. 

And one night Miss Rose calls her brother to her, 
as he was going out on an errand, and, as she bends 
over him in the door-way, slips a note in his hand, 
crying pitifully: 

“You will take that for me, won’t you, dear?” 
she says. “He is waiting in the Square for it, 
and he does want it so—so much.” And she 
kisses him, and gives a little sob and runs up 
stairs, 

I don't think it could have been more than three 
minutes after that when he comes to me, all pale 
and breathless with running, and lays that there 
note on the table. 

“She wants me to take it to him, Rabbett,” he 
says, ‘and she was crying when she asked me, and 
—— What must we do?” 

It is not to be expected, as we two hadn't talked 
things over, being the friends we were. We had 
talked them over, and how it had come about I don’t 
know, but the time had come when it were as plain 
as day to me that the danger the poor girl wero 
in, was not hid from the boy’s eyes, little as he 
knew of the world and its wickedness. I got up 
and took the note from the table, making a resolution 
all of a sudden, 

“If you'll stay here, sir,” I said, “I’H take it 
myself.” And take it I did, and found the rascal 
waiting, 28 Miss Rose had said he would be. He 
gave a black enough scowl when he saw it were 
> and it certainly didn’t die out when I spoke to 





“Sir,” says I, ‘I’ve come here on a poor errand, 
and I’ve come unwilling enough, He knows. I’ve 
got a note in my hand here—a pitiful little letter 
from a trusting, innocent girl, to a man who, if he 
does not mean her harm, surely caunot mean her 
good, or he would not be leading her to meet him, 
and write to him in underhand ways. And I’ve 
been making up my mind, as I came along, to make 
&@ appeal to that man, as surely ho’ll listen to if he 
has a man’s heart in his breast. She is scarcely 
more than a child, sir, and she knows nothing of 
the world. Leave her alone, and sho may marry 
& good man, and be a happy woman; go on as 
you've begun, and it will be death, and ruin, and 
heartbreak, to her, and her wrovgs will lie at your 
door.” 

He stands there and looks at me, and by the light 
of the lamp we was standing under, I sees his hand- 
some, devilish face, sneering, and triumphing, and 
scorning me, as if I was a worm in the dirt under his 
feet. 

“ My good fellow,” he says, “ yon are a little too 
late. Hand me that letter, and be off, before I find 
it necessary to help you. How you got hold of the 
note I don’t know, but I do know it was never given 
to you to deliver, and that I should be well war- 
ranted for kicking you back to your quarters, for 
your deuced impudence and presumption ” 

But I hgjd to the letter tight. 

“Very well, sir,” I answers, respectful, but firm 
asarock, “ This letter goos back to the house, and 
before night is over the Captain will have read it 
himself, aud can judge for himself what is best 41 

I didn’t finish, for the next thing I knew was that he 
strode up to me and grasped hold of me by my collar, 
and the minute Isaw what he meant to do, I felt I had 





made a mistake in bringing the letter at all, and in 
fancying that any appeal could touch or move him. 
Thera was a struggle between us, it did not last 
long ; he being strong and lithe, and so much the 
younger man, gave me no chince; andit were 
scarcely three seconds before he threw meon tho 
pavement; and leaving me there, a trifle stunned, 
walked off with the letter in his hand. 

I knew things must be pretty bad then. He would 
never lave been so desperate and determined, if ho 
had not meant to do his worst; and when I mado 
my way back, I felt sick with fear. Master Lionel 
were sitting by the bit of fire in the grate, when I 
opened the door, and he turns round and looks at 
me, and changes colour. 

“Rabbett,” he says, “there is blood on your 
face.” 

“ Perhaps 80, sir,” I says. “ I've had a fall.” 

And then I sits dowa and tells him all about it ; 
about what I had meant to do, and what I had done, 
and I ends up by asking him what he thinks we had 
better do, now that my plans had failed. 

“ Master Lionel,” 1 says, “ it would seem a dread- 
ful hard sort of thing to do, if we spoke to the Cap- 
tain.” 

He turns quite pale at the thought of it. 

“Oh, no,” he says, “Rabbett,I wouldn't do it. 
He would be so angry with Rose, and even with 
mamma. You remember my telling you what he 
said before. s 

I remembered well enough, 4s pretty hard thivg 
it was to say, evenif it had been said in passion, and 
not half meant. He had threatened to turn Miss 
Rose out of doors if she apoke to Roscoe again. Ho 
must have heard something bad evough to have been 
50 roused. . 

“+ Well,’’ I ventures, ‘* what can we do, sir?” 

“Watch,” says he. “I can think of nothing else 
to do just yet, Rabbett. I will watch Rose, and you 
shall watch Roscoe; and if the worst comes, and we 
must tell papa, we must. I suppose, Rabbett, that 
Roscoe will try to run away with Rose, as Farquhar 
ran away with that prexy Miss Lewis?” 

“ Yos, sir,” I answers, “I’m afraid he wiN. But 
ho is aworse man than Farquhar; andif Miss Rose 
goes away with him, I am afraid Ire’ll treat her hard 
enough when he tires of her, as such men as him 
always tires of young Indies.” 

**It would be better, Rabbett,” says he, fixing his 
dark eyes solemnly on the fire, ‘-it would be better 
that Rose should die. I know that.” 

“T am afeard, sir,” says I, “ that you are right.” 

Heaven knows bow be bad learned to understand, 
but understand he did, and be were that sad and 
wise about it, that my very heart ached. 

He had seen a old enough side of life, had Master 
Lionel, living among the set he did, but he were a 
young gentleman as nothing could spoil. His nature 
wero that fine grained. 

We kept our watch faithful all that week and part 
of the next, but we found out very little, though we 
had our suspicions—Master Lionel and me—as things 
was going on pretty badly in asecret way. But at 
last the very worst thing as could have happened, 
burst upon us all at once. 

I was up at the house one evening, doing some- 
thing or other for Mrs, Dalgetty, when of a sudden 
I heard a tremendous loud ring at the door-bell; and 
going ina hurry to answer it, the Captain himself 
strode past me into tho hall, allina flame with tho 
wine he had been drinking, aud the passion he were 
in. 

I bad seon him in towering enough tempers eften 
before, but I had mever seen him look as he did 
then, It was my impression he was pretty near 
mad ; indeed, I thought so then, and have thought so 
since. How could he have done what he did that 
night, unless he had not been quite himself? 

“ Rabbett,” says he, ‘“where’s Miss Rose?” 

‘In her own room, sir,’’ says I, wishing with 
all my heart tuat I could have told him she were 
notin. : 

“ Rabbett,” says he, “ where’s Mrs. Dalgetty ?”’ 

“Tn her room, sir,” says I—“ lying down, a trying 
to get rid of a headache.” 

“* Then,” says he, “go and tell Miss Rose to come 
down to me at once.” 

I think I must have looked upset, myself, when I 
knocked at Miss Rose’s door to deliver the Captain’s 
message, for the minute the words were out of my 
mouth, she turned quite pale and scared-looking, aud 
began to tremble. 

“Oh, Rabbett,” she says, the tears coming into 
her great, pretty dark eyes, “‘is anything the matter? 
Does he look angry ?”’ 

“T must say, miss,” I answers, “as he seems 
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bit more pepperyer than common, but I hope it’s 
nothing much.”’ 

“Oh, Rabbett,” she says, beginning to cry, and 
wringing her poor little helplezs hands, “ I know it 
is something dreadful. I daren’t go down. Iamso 
frightened.”’ 

But she wore obliged to go down, and go down she 
did, a trembling all over, and out-and-out faint with 
fear. 

She had always been a timid little affectionate 
creature, and the Captain were preity hard to face 
when hie temper were up. 

Iam not ashamed to confess as I stayed as near 
within hearing distance as I could, without posi- 
tively eavesdropping. Iown upas I had my fears 
as to what the end of it all wonld be, knowing the 
Captain were drove too wild to be wise, or even 
reasonable, and I wanted to be near enough to see 
Miss Rose when she came out of the room, and say 
a comforting word to her, if she seemed to seod 
ore. 


But she come out of the room in a differcnt 
manner to what even I had expected. 

The minute she went in I beard the sound of Mrs. 
Dalgetty crying, and the Captain storming, and for 
a quarter of an hour after the storm fairly raged. 
The Captain stamped and swore, Mrs. Dalgetty 
sobbed, and tried to put in a word now and then, but 
Miss Rose seemed to be too much stunned to speak. 

I never heard her voice after the first fow moments, 
andat last the door opened again, and sbe came 
running out, her beautiful dark eyes wide open, her 
innocent face as white as death. 

She did not see me, but ran past where I stood, o 
to her own bed-room, and there was that in her loo 
as brought my heart into my mouth, and, queer as it 
may seem to you, the first thing I thought of, was 
Master Lionel. 

‘*There’s harm been done,” says I to myself— 
‘deadly harm, aud mo one cav undo it but one as 
loves her, and that she’s fond of herself in her girl's 
way, the one as she needs now, is that there fine 
little fellow as was almost like a little lover to her.’’ 

And when she come down I feels surer of it than 
ever; for in three minutes more she did come down, 
with her hat and jacket on, ready to go out. And 
her face was even whiter than before; and when she 
sees me, she holds out her hand, her eyes looking 
big, and bright with a dangerous sort of shine. 

“* Goud-bye, Rabbett,” she says. “Iam going.’’ 

** Miss Rose,” says I,“ where are you going to?”’ 

Then she smiles, sad and bitter, and a-bit hard. 

** Ask papa,” she answers, “ He ought to know. 
He sent me away. I don’t exactly know myself. 
unless—unless one person in the world loves me wéll 
enough to take me.”’ 

** Miss Rose,” I breaks out, “for Heaven's sake 
don’t go to Basil Roscoe,” 

She dragged her hand away from mine, and her 
eyes flashed fire. 

**You all hate him!” she cried; “but I have 
chosen him bejfore all the world. Papa said I must 
choose, and I have chosen. I am going to Basil 
Roscoe.” 

And before I could speak another word, she had 
darted out of the door, all on fire, and desperate, as 
one might say, and was gone. 

I knew it would be oi po use speaking to the 
Captain. 

Since he had as good as turned the poor innocent 
creature out of house and home, he was not the 
one to go to for help. 

When he was cooler he would see his mistake, and 
repent it bitter evough; but just now to go to him, 
would only make him madder than ever. 

Well, just at that very minute, in come Master 
Lionel. There might have been some sort of a fate 
io it. 

He jumps up them stone steps, two at a time, and 
bangs at that open front door, clean out of breath, 
and looking wonderi{ul like bis sister, in his excite- 
ment. 

“Where’s Rose gone to, Rabbett ?” he says, “I 
have just seen her walking fast—almost running 
down the street, and she would not stop for me. 
What has been the matter ?” 

I upsand tellshim, I weren’t afeard of doing it. 
I knew him to be that there ready, and brave, and 
affectionate. 

“ Rabbett,” says he, in a jiffy, “come along with 
me,” 

“* Master Lionel,” I asks, ‘where to?” For, the 
fact were, wy head weren’tas clear as his, aud I were 
& bit bothered as to what would be the best thiug io 
be done first. 

“I am going to Captain Roscoe’s lodgiugs,’’ ho 
Suswers, as steady as you please, 

It were aqueer start, of course—a queer enough 
Sturt, us two e setting out alone; a young gentleman 





of eleven years old, and a pretty stiff old soldier a 
being led by him, to bring back a desperate young 
creature, a8 was hurrying op, maybe, to worse than 
death itself, 

But, bless you, I could trust that there little fellow 
equal, as I have said before, toa commander-in-chief, 
and I knows he’s got that in his boy’s heart as would 
do him credit, and me, too, for the matter of that. 

And 80, if you’ll believe me, off we goes, out into 
the street, hima kecping step, beautiful as he always 
did, but not saying a word until at last I speak to 


him. 

“Master Lionel,”’ I says, “ what are you thinking 
about?” 

“Tam thinking,’”’ he answers, his dark eyes shin- 
ing, “‘about what 1 am going to sny to Roscoe.” 

But it weren’t so easy to find Roscoe, We did 
not know exactly where his lodgings were, and so we 
had to inquire in first one place and theu another. 
The people we fancied could tell us, kuew nothing 
definite when we went to them; and when we got 
the name of the street, it were hard to find. 

But we did fiad it at last, after a good deal of 
trouble and a good deal of delay, which was worse. 
The delay was what upset us, for both of us felt 
pretty certain that Captain Basil Roscoe would lose 
very little time in getting Miss Rose away, out of 
the reach of her friends, if he once found her willing 
to go with him. 

By the time we reached the end of the etreet 
where he lived, Master Lionel were that worked 
up and excited, that he were growing paler and paler, 
and his eyes wore like lanterns in his face, and 
Po caught hold of my band, and held it hard and 


ast. 

** Rabbett,” he says, “‘ what if we should be too 
sa 

“T can’t think such bad luck could happen to us, 
sir,” I answers him back. 

And then it were—just at that instent—as his 
sharp young eyes spied something out ahead of us, 
for be drew his hand away, and started runniag, just 
throwivg back # word or so to me. 

“'There’s a carriage before the door,” he said, 
“and they are getting into it.” 

He were up that etreet like a deer, and in half a 
minute I were with him; but when 1 comes up, all 
out of breath, he were on the carriage step, helding 
the door open ; and, what’s more, holding at bay the 
black rascal who stood near, snecring and raging at 
him by turns, 

“ Rabbett,” he cries out, “ help me to hold the door 

No—go to the horses’ heads. Now, Rose, 
get out.” 

I went to the horses’ head, as I should have done, 
if the Captain himself had give tie order, instead of 
“The Capiain’s Youngest.” It made my heart ache, 
too, to hear the ring in the little chap’s voice, so like 
bis father’s, and then to remember what the Captain 
miglt have been—and what he were. Even the 
driver were struck all of a heap by bis pluck, and 
were 60 busy looking at him, that be let me take my 
stand without a word against it, 

“ Look here, mate,” he says to me. “ Here’s arum 

oO ed 

“It’s bad enongh,” says I. “ Perbsps you'll oblige 
me with them reins ?” 

“If you don’t get off that step,’’ says Roscoe, 
saying every word Slow, as if he was trying to hold 
himself back from striking the boy a blow as would 
kill, * you impudent young hound,I will take the 
whip from the box there and cut you to pieces !” 

Then Miss Rose bends forward. It is my impres- 
sion ‘as the cruel, murderous sound io the fellow’s 
voice was something she had never heard before, aud 
it frightened her. 

“ Don’t speak to him in that way, Basil,” she says, 
*€ Oh, Lionel, dear, you shouldn’t have come, You 
must go back. You must, indeed. I shall never 
come home again, Lionel,’’ And she burst out ery- 
ing. 

“TI shall go back, Rose,” says the boy; “ but you 
must come with me. Rabbett and I came to fetch 
you, and we shall not leave you.” And then he looks 
at Roscoe equare, “I am not afraid of your cuttin 
me to pieces with your whip, sir,’ hesays. ‘ Rab- 
bett will see to that. But,” and the fire blazed up in 
his voice and his face, and his eyes, as grand as if 
he had been the Captain himself, “if I had come 
alone I would not have left this carriage-door uuless 
tose had come with me. You migl#® have used 
your whip, but you couldn’t have made me do 
that.” 

“ Am J,” says Roscoe, pantivg with the passion 
he dare not let ont—*amItothrow you into the 
street under tie horses’ hoofs, you impudent young 
devil ?”’ 

Bat Master Lionel’s back was turned to him, 
was pleading with his sister, 


He 





‘* Rose, dear,” ho says, “come home with me. 
You willcome home with me, 1 know.” Aud ke 
caught hold of her hand. 

Heaven knows how it all happened—I don’t. If 
I had only been quick enough to see in time, the 
Captain’s youngest might have been alivo this day— 
a brave young fellow, suck as the Captain had been 
in those first days in India—a brave, handsome young 
soldier, as would have been a honour to his country, 
and a staunch friend yet to me. 

But that weren’t to be. Just as he stood there, 
his foot on the carriage step, a holding his sister’s 
hand, the passion in the heart of the rasoal watching 
him broke forth, 

He caught him by the shoulder, there were a short 
struggle aa the boy tried to free himself, and before 
I could reach them, he had whirled him away from 
the door—with greater force than he intended, I’ve 
tried to believe. 

The frightened horses lashed out their hoofs and 
sprang forward, struggling over the child’s very 
body as he lay stunned under their feet. 

Scoundrel as he was, I never could make it look 
square to myself as the man meant the harm he did, 
His face was out and ont deathly, and he leapt 
forward to save bim as quick as Idid myself. But 
we were both too late. 

We could only drag at the reins, and step the 
horses in time te prevent the wheels passing over him 
—that were all. 

We had him out in a minute, and Miss Rose was 
out of the carriage, kseeling on the pavement by 
him, and the driver was down off bis box. 

“Good Heaven !’’ says Roscoe, “I never meant to 
do bim such a harm. He's dead!” And he shud- 
dered all over, with foar, perhaps, as much as auy- 
thing else, 

But he weren’t dead, and he hadn’t even fainted, 
though he were stunned at first. I had lifted him ia 
my arms, and he lay against me, panting a bit, and 
stone-white, all but for a etain of blood on one 
temple. 

It weren't his head as was so badly hurt, it were 
his side, where one of the horses had lashed out and 
struck him. 

And as sure as I’m a living man, in a fow minutes 
he opens his eyes and lays bold of his sister’s hand 

“ Rose,” he says, *‘ will you—go home—with me— 
now?” 

She knelt over him, wringing her hands, and sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. She would not let 
her lover come near her. When he tried to speak 
she shrank away, shuddering. 

It’s my belief as wifat she had seen in his face 
during the last ten minutes would have ir ke her 
faith in him, even if the youug master had met no 
hurt. And now she were that terrified, that she were 
as helpless as a obild. 

“Is he much hurt?” she keptsaying. “ Rabbett! 
Oh, Rabbett ! let me take him home to mamma. Put 
him iato the carriage.” And then she turned upon 
Roscoe fierce and wild. ‘* Go away,” shecriod out. 
* You have killed him! Go away, and never let mo 
see you again!” 

There were a dreadful house when we took him 
home. Mrs. Dalgetty went out of one faint into 
another, as sho always did when she were frightened, 

The servants ran backward and forward doing 
nothing, the children crowded round us crying, and 
the Captain iooked on at all we did like a manina 
dream. 

I don’t want to say nothing bard, but I can’t help 
remembering that uot one of them seemed to be 
touched so keen, that they could forget their own 
feelings in frying to belp him in his pain. But 
perhaps it were only their excitable way, and not so 
munch a bit of selfisu tuoughtlessuess, as it seemed to 
me then. 

He were hurt, and bruised, and broken that bad— 
poor littie fellow—that when tie doctor came, aud 
were beginning to go to work ou him, he looks up at 
me with his bright, troubled eye, and says to me: 

* Rabbett, please take hold of my hand.” 

I were that near breaking down aud sobbing ont 
loud, that I were asuamed of myself. It were a 
comfort to me, in many a day after, to think I iad 
yook hold of his hand, aud that he had asked me 
io do it. 

And when the hard job was over, the doctor put 
ois hands into his coat-pockets, aud stands looking 
at him for a miuute or so, and then be turns to me 
and beckons me out of the room. 

* Where is the Captain ?”’ he asks me. 

**Tn the parlour, sir,” I answers, feeling a queer 
sort of wish as I could have said different. ‘ Ho 
didn’t feel equal to seeing the operation performed.” 

“ And Mrs. Dalgetty ?” 

“Mrs. Dalgetty, sir,” says I, quite going intoa 
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huskiness, ‘is in herroom. She fainted as soon as 
she heard the news.” 

“ Au!” says he, and then looks at me sharp fora 
while, 

** Sir,’’ I ventured to say, 
he——” But I couldn’t finish somehow. 
to say, “ Will he get over it?” 

“No,” save he. ‘lam very sorry tosay it; but 
he will not.” 

Will you beliove me as the words struck me like.a 
slung-shot. Not having no fatnily of my own, 
aud never haviog clung to nothing on carth as 
I had clung to that there generous, neglected little 
fellow, just at that minute I felt as if 1’d got a biow 
as was too hard to stand up against. Icouldu’t face 
it straight. 

When I had been lonely on my way, he kad beon 
lonely on his, and we had been a heip and a comfort 
to each otherin ways as outsiders never understood, 

“ Sir,” I puts it to him, quite hoarse when I gets 
my voice back, ‘*when——" And I couldn’t finish 
that question neither, 

“ Well,” he auswors me back, “Iam afraid, before 
morning.’ 

I went back to the room and stayed thero all 
night. 

The Captain, hearing from the doctor how things 
was going to tarn out, was anxious enough to wait 
up, and looked broke’ down and shook. Miss Rose 
aud Mrs. Dalgetty came into the room, too, 

3ut it had all been so sudden, and the child seemed 
60 like himself, but fora bit of a pinched look aud 
tue palencss, that nobody appeared quite 20 believe 
as he was 80 near gone. 

I ‘am sure the Captain and Mis. Dalgetty did not, 
until the very last. a 

I've often thought, too, as he did not quite know 
himself, and I muet say as I were ecareely sorry. 
He were only a child, and he might have been 
startled and troubled a bit, as older people tian 
him have been often enough, when they found them- 
selvus facing death, alliu a moment, as one might 
say. 

It seemed a strange sort of thing, that at the very 
last, him and me was together alone, as we always 
had seemed to be. 

He had coaxed Miss Rose to go to bed; he would 
not rest until she went; and wnen she bent down to 
kiss him, he says to her, ia a whisper, quite bright 
and cheerful : 

“Don’t cry, Rose. It’s’all right.’” 

And tien the Captain gets tired, and begins to 
doze, and Mrs, Dalgetty falls asleep on the sofa; and 
s> Master Lionel and me was leit tegether; me 
watching him, and listening to the clock ticking; 
him lying quiet, with his eyes situt. 

Buc towards daybreak he gets a bit restless, and 
stirs, and the next thing, I sees him locking at me, 
quite wide awake, 

** Ravoett,” says he, in a bit of a hurry, “ open the 
window.” 

Aud when I goes and does it, and comes back, he 
puts outs out his hand, 

“ Rabbett,” he says, “ I'm very fond of yeu ;”’ and 
something wistful comes into his eyes, and I sees a 
faint-gray shadow creeping up over his face. “I 
was always fond of you, and I always sliall be fond 
of you,” says he, “ Don't let my hand go, Rabbett,”’ 
And the next minute the gray shadow has changed 
his brave, handsome, childish faee all at once and 
aitogether. 

He gives me a innocent, bright look—just one, as 
if he were wondering why I shook so—and shuts his 
eyes, 

He wenld never open them again on me, as was 
60 fond and proud of him in my poor way. When 
they opened again, he would see something brighter 
than the morning sky,as was just growing red and 
golden before the east window. 

Of course they all fretted after him for awhile, 
fiuding out, most likely, as he’d made himself dearer 
to them thaa they'd thought before he were goue. 
They could not have helped missing him, if they 
had been more careless than they were. 

Sometimes I fancied as the Captain was checked 
a bit, and were sad, and a trifle remorsofal, in secret, 
but his days of being open and soft-hearted was over, 
and it wero hard to tell. 

I know it were a long time before he forgave Miss 
Rese, though for her sake the matter was hushed up, 
and no oue but themselves kuew exactly how the 
accident happened, 

Miss [ese could never bear the sound of Basil 
Roscoo’s name again, and she married a good man @ 
few years after and made him a goud wife. So the 
little fellow as lest his life through his love for her, 
was net sacrificed in vain ; and I am sure she remew- 
berod him, and grieved over him far wager than the 
rest did. vd 


* Master Lionel—will 
I meant 





Bat he was only a boy, only a child, to them: they 
didn’t know him as 1 did. And.so, after a month or 
so, their grief died out, and in a year or so he was 
half forgotten. ’ 

But it weren’t so easy for me, yousea, I couldn’t 
forget. His face and his pleasant ways is as clear to 
me to-day as they ever was. Whon[sit-lonely over 
my fire—being a lonely man—lI think of him tor 
hoars, in a way of my own, and make a sort of dream 
of him. 

I think of him as he was when we made. friends, 
when he were a week old. I think of him as he 
was when he began te find out as he might be confi- 
dential. I think about him as he was when he told 
me of his sister’s lover, I think of him a lying 
there, with the light from the east window falling on 
his fae®, and hear him saying: 

**T always. shall be fend of you. 
hand go, Rabbett.” 

And then I makes up a picture of what- might 
have been. I sees him grown inte a young man, 
good, and handsome, and brave, I makes a picture 
of his young wife, and tells myself how tender and 
loving he would have treated her. I have even 
pictured little children as was like him, and was 
fond of me as he had been; and I’ve made myself a 
sort of home among them in my old age, until 1 
forzot the world altogether. 

And when I roused myself, I choked, up, with 
something as might almost be my heart in my throsi, 
to think as it were only fancy after all; and the 
Captain’s youngest lay out under the stara in the 
charch-yard, tue wind blowing over the grass and 
daisies as grows on fhe green mound, agis only the 
grave of a child. F. G. B. 


Den’t let my 








FACETIA., 


“Not HIS WORK.” 

Pamesrep Mrniac: “ Weill, suppose there is snow 
about; Hi didn’t put it there; might as well hask 
mo to take the hice hoff the Sappentine.” —Fua. 

ANTICIPATION, 

A wire lay in a dying condition. Having brought 
up aelover orphan girl, who was grown, the dying 
woman called the young woman to ber, aad said: 

“T will soon leave you my Kittle children mother- 
less, They know you and love you, and after I am 
gowe I want you and my husband to marry.” 

The young woman, deeply affected, burst inte tears, 
a.d said: 

‘We were just talking abous that.” 

APOLOGISING, 

A GENTLEMAN returning the othor night froma 
convivial party was so inebriated that he thuadered 
away at a neighbour’s door, mistaking it for his own 
domicile, The neighbour, good-Samaritan-like, and 
fearing the gentleman might be “ run in,” generously 
slipped on his clothes and saw the diner out safely 
home. An hour after another rat-a-tat was heard at 
the door, and on being awakened from his secon: 
sleep, and poking Lis head out of the window to 
ascertain the cause, the neighbour found te his sur- 
prise his old acquaintance: 

“Now, what isit? I thought you were snug in 
bed by this time.” 

“No, no, sir, I conld not rest,” exclaimed the 
goutloman below, “ without ceming to apologise,” 

FIRST PRIVATE. 

Some little while ago, at a bar eonclave at a 
Southern hotel, generals, majors, &c., were each with 
much declamation giving an account ef an incident 
of the war. A quiet man stood by, and at last anid: 

*Geutlemen, I happened to be there, and perhaps 
might be able to refresh your memories as to what 
took place,’’ 

And he gave, succiretly and inoffensively, an exact 
~ a of a smart action. The hotel-keeper said to 

Im: 

**Sir, what might have been your rank 2?” 

“T was a private,” was the reply. 

The next day tho quiet man, as he was about to 
depart, asked for his bill. 

‘*Not acent, sir, not a cont,” answered the pro- 
prietor. “You-are the very first private I over 
met.” 


Ler Turks delight to howl and fight, for ’tis their 
nature to; Let Bear and Lion growl and bito, for 
madness made them so, But Englishmen, you should 
never let your angry passions rise, don’t quarrel ; 
trade, work hard, lie low, and forward the supplies. 

A GENTLEMAN passing up Regent’s Park was ac- 
costed bya man, evidently from the north, who was 
y a to know tho way te the “ Theolegical Gar- 

ens.” 








At Werthirg on Sunday, s curate read the prayer 
for rain—perhaps it was by mistake—izstead of th. t 
for fine weather, or else they are very dry there after 
Christmas doings. 


A COMPREHENSIVE school inspector asked an Aber- 
deen class if any one conld tell him anything re- 
markable in the life of Moses? Boys: ‘* Yes, sir, 
he was the only man who broke all the commandmenis 
at once !”” 


A SINGULAR accident has just happened in one of tho 
busy cities of the north, where the novelty of the 
tramcar has hardly worn off. While a clergyman 
was exercising his- legs as rapidly as possible, ix 
an effort to overtake a passing car, and when success 
was about to crown his efforts, a crowd of corner 
men set up the ery, “‘Stop thief!” “ Stop ‘thief !” 
These cries excited the pedestrians, and readily they 
joiued in thechiase, A policeman, remarkably active 
tor one of his “ profession,’ thought he saw an op- 
portunity to distinguish himself, and at enee hotly 
pursued, and presently overtook, the flyiug clergy- 
man, ‘Th preacher was brought uy short, and 
instantly surrounded by a throng, wko demanded hin 
to surrender the stelen property. With mingled as- 
tonishment' and indignation he protested his inno- 
cence, and‘declared he was simply trying to cateh the 
car. ‘The story was at first pronounced transpareni, 
but by aud by a man‘cuiue’ along who kuew tho 
minister, and that ended the farce: 


WEARY WAITING. 
(‘* Man never is, but always to be blest,”) 
A maiden sat in her bower so bright, 
Deemiug the days were “ awfal slow ;” 
She pined for morning, she piued fer night, 
Awaiting the coming of him, you know! 
She'd plenty of money:and lands galore, 
— have been happy the dlivelong 


ay 
But one ‘thing sho. constantly asked for 
more,— 
And theroshe was, wishing her life away. 


A soldier went on his way through life, 
Bold and gallant and good was he, 

He never said no-whia the word was strifo— 
He thought it was all in his work maybe?! 

But somehow or other his life was cad, 
He waited and watched fora thing called 


pay; 
Although he’d much fighting he never was 

. glad, 
And there he was, wishing his life away! 


A doctor sat in his dainty room, 
Taking his fees—ns a docter cah. 
He took the guineas, gave out the doom, 
And the world believed him a wondrous 
man, 
But even he was inclined to pout— 
Desirefor hoaours had turned him gray— 
The order for knighting him never came 
out,— 
And there he ‘was, wishing his life away. 


And thus as we worry our ‘way! on earth, 
"Tis ever the samo old story still— 
One man has the honours; another the:worth, 
Aud no-one has always his own sweet 
will! 
Woe fix our desires on the topmost round, 
Fame’s ladder is steep and we can’t all 
siay; 
We look for saccess'an.l it soldom is found,— 
And there weare, wishing our lives: away. 
—Fun, 
LA MODR ILLUSYREE. 

Foxp Moturr: ‘* Why, what is the matter with 
my darling? Nurse tells ms you don’t-want toget 
up yet; has your last night’s gaiety made you ill, 
pet ¢ 

Per (who has been to a child’s dance the night 
before): “* Oh, ne! not at all,mamma‘dear, but it’s 
the proper thing; every lady lies in bed late after 
& ball! —Judy. 

ONE FOR LITTLE PIGGLETON: 

Miss Stytes (whe has been to town, in service, 
and has returned fer a short holiday): ‘So little 
Piggleton stands where it did, Mr. Giles? 

Locat Grecre (naturally nottled): “ Well, yes, 
miss, we ain’t had no particular eccasion to move 


it since you’ve been away! Jady. 
TALL TALK. 
Suort Rustic: * Whoi, Jim, how you’ve growed, 


sture-ly ! 

Jim: “ Think so? 

Suoxr Rvusiic: “Sure on’ts Now I uever growed 
arter I wus sixtsen. But then, ye know, I shot wp - 
like a hop! —Judy. 
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SAD TOOTH-INK OF, 

Tix Sultan”s teothache is said to have got better 
immediately on tho break-up of the Conferences and 
the departure of the delegates. His Majesty’s malady 
was caused by nervous anxiety as te the payment of 
inci-dental expenses. — Judy. 


Waar the Porte wished the Ambassadors—Many 
happy returns, —Judy. 


Rvss14’s Sum of Happiness—Addition. —Judy. 

Woman’s Forre.—The Piano. —Judy. 

UxDERWRaITERS~Office stools, —Judy, 
ON HIS DIGNITY. 


Maen Aunt: ‘‘ Who was that nasty little boy 
who just spoke to you, Johnny? And what did ho 
pay ?’’ 

JouNNY (indignant): “ He's not alittle boy—he’s 
an old scheolfellar o’ mine—’great hunting man! 
He said you was a pretty gal, and I was asly daug! 
And look here !—if you keep calling me ‘Johnny,’ I 
won’t take you out any more!” —Punch. 


SPECULATION, 


First Crry Man: ‘‘ Dropped upon anything good 
lately, Brown ?” 

Seconp Dirro: “ Well, I’ve inswured-in the ‘ Acci- 
dental,’ and taken twenty rink tickets, and boughta 
bicycle! !” —Puuch. 

“Free to Conress,”’—A pronounced Ritualist. 

—Punch. 


Rirvarist Heap-qvuanrters,—Peter-sham. 
—Punch. 
Tue New Form or Carrre-Pracur (from a 
Dutcher’s point of view).—American. beef. 
—Punrch. 
BAR SILVER. 


When you’re tipping an Eton boy, or the head 
keeper at a great battue house. —Puich. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


Cuarzie (after staring at the surpliced choir for a 
long time in silent wonder); ‘‘ Mamma!” 
Manama: ** Well, dear.” 
Cuartie: “ Are those all angels in the white pina- 
fores ¢” —Fus. 
RYE CHURCH Law. 


Mrs. PRAtamor says, “it’s allus the way with 
them here religious parties when theysquabble. They 
-illallus have a High fora High and a Tooth for a 
Tooth.” If she’s right we trust the coming one will 
bo a wisdom Tooth, . —Fun, 
AN A-PREL, 


TWENTY-FIVE serious accidents and ten deaths 
have been recently chronicled, all of them owing tv 
orango peel on pavements. As, just at present, our 
police confine themselves to assaulting ‘‘ civilians,” 
and hiding themselves, they might be employed to 
keep the streets clesr of this dauger to life and limb. 
They might be useful orange. Peelers if nothing else. 

—lua, 


STATISTICS. 


CuristMaAsS Duer.—Statisties published in tho 
Scotch papers illustrate the extent to which London 
is dependent on the North of Scotland for its Christ- 
mas beef. Not less than £30,000 worth of fat cattle 
left Aberdeen alone on Thursday, December 7, for 
the Metropolitan Christmas market, held that week, 
aud a further supply, valued at about £10,000, was 
forwarded on December 8. The stock sent south 
on Thursday nurabered 900 prime animals, and wero 
conveyed by five special trains’ in. about 150 trucks. 
In addition to this enormous consignment, upwards 
of 850 head were sent-from Inverness and Ross 
shires by the Highland Railway on Thursday, and 
the same line was to carry about 250 animals from 
stations in Morayshire on the 8th. This makes a 
total of about 1,500 head, and, averaging each 
animal at £32, represents about £48,000 sterling. 

Tux FasnionanLe Purveror.—Twenty years 
ago it was ealculated that during the season the 
population of London consumed 125,000 partridges, 
70,000 pheasants, and 80,000 snipe, as Well as about 
300,000 miscellaneous wild birds, such as woodcock, 
black-game, and plovers. Now these figures ought 
at least to be doubled. The number of grouse con- 
sumed in Lendon is set down at 300,000, It will be 
6ecn that without the battueand the fashionable pur- 
Veyor, this could not be done. 

Tum Paris Mint is coining several millions: of 
francs in gold, bearing the efficy of the King: of 

reece. The entire sum ordered is to be delivered 
Within a mouth. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THw remodelling of the programme at this theatre 
deserves notice. The ‘‘children’s pantomime,”’ 
‘Little Goody Two Shoes,” properly so-called from 
its being performed by bright, intelligent, and pretty 
children, has been, after six -weeks successful run at 
morning performances, transferred to the evening 
bill. It now precedes “ The Shaughraun,” displacing 
“Mr. and Mrs. White ”and*‘ Bambeozling,” and filling 
up a full evening’s entertainment. The cleverness 
of the two little Grattans, Harry and Ewilie, with 
the brilliant Lilliputian company ef actors and 
pantomimists sugporting them, received a full 
measure of applause on Saturday night from a crowded 
auditory. A Master Laurie, as clown, displayed 
wonderful grotesquine, grace and activity, anda 
double harlequinaze snd a new comic scene are 
added. Mr, Chatterton has assembled a juvenile 
conrpany, so trained by the experience of Mr. John 
Cormack, that they must succeed wherever they 
appear, 





A WOMAN’S PENANCE, 


Once on a time, a woman sore oppressed 

By sense of sinning, her great crime con- 
fessed 

To faithful Buddha, saying she resolved 

To sin no more if once the priest absolved. 


“Your sin, my daughter?” asked the pious 
man, 
“T absolution grant to all I can; 
Your heart unfolded, each secret thought 
reveal, 
And nought of sin, my daughter, there 
* conceal,” 


“Master,” sho said, ‘in me is no deceit, 
But all I hear my tengue must fain repeat, 
I tell to one, and she confides in two, 
Unheeding if the tale be false or true. 


You said, good teacher, in your sacred 
word, 

Unspoken scandal never could be heard. 

I would atone, with all my soul I long 

To eure the fault, and to repair each 
wrong.” 


A moment’s silence, then the teacher spoke, 

As he a thistle-top from ite stem broke : 

* Scatter the ripe seed : do your very best, 

To let them fall in north, south, east and 
west,” 


So light a penance she could well obey; 
But half in wondering, went she on her 


way. 

Her tock cotaniesal “Go now,’’ the com- 
mand, 

“ Gather each small seed scattered by your 
hand.” 


“Master,” she pleaded, ‘‘give me lighter 


task, 
T have not skill to do what you ask. 
Ir many places wherv I scattered seed 
I fiud, oh, master, but « prickly weed.” 
M. 


E. L. 


GEMS. 


Lay by a good store of patience but be sure and 
put it where you can find it. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; 
auguish of body, none. This proves, that the 
health of the mind is of far-more consequence than 
the health of the body, although both are deserv- 
ing of much more attention than either of them re- 
ceive. 

TrutTH.—Heaven forbid that the search after trath 
should be discouraged for fear of its consequences ! 
‘The consequences of truth may be subversive of 
systems of superstition, but they never can be in- 
jurious' to the rights of well-founded expectations 
of the human race. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
yourg lady is when she has in: her’ countenance 
mildness, in her’ speech wisdom, in her behaviour 
modesty, and.in her life virtue. 

Proper conduct, and not fine words, does honour 
to. virtue. 

Admit no guest into your soul that tho faithful 
watch-dog in your bosom barks at. 

Strong passions» work wonders when there is a 
greater strength of reason to curb them, 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


—_——.- 


Oranes Puppine.—Wash the salt out of half a 
pound of butter, mix it with the same quantity of 
powdered sugar and a wine-glass of brandy; grate 
tke rind of three large orauges, and squeezo out the 
juice; beat six fresh eggs, stir them into the butter 
and sugar, then add the prepared orange; lay a puff 
paste around the puddiug-dish, and bake from half 
to three-quarters of an hour, eat cold with sugar. 
Lemons may be used the same way. 

Lemon Custanp.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs 
with half a pound of sugar; add a pint of boiling 
water, rinds of two lemons, grated, and juice of 
same; boil until it thickens, and then add a large 
wine-glass of white wine and half a glass of brandy ; 
boil a few minutes, and strain inte glasses; eaten 
when very cold. 

Cram Fritters.—Twenty five elams, chopped 
fine; add to these a batter made with a half-pivt of 
the clam-liquor, a heaping pint of flour, and two 
eggs well beaten, seda, about the siz» of a pea, dis- 
solved in water; fry in hot lard. 

WELsx Raspir.—Cut a piece of bread about six 
by three inches: take off ali the crust, toast it and 
butter iton one side: cut a slice of rich cheese of 
the thickness of the bread and sufficient to cover the 
svead; place it before a clear fire at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, where it will toast briskly. 

Cake ALMost AS Goop aS PouND CAxz.—Po- 
tween half ani three-fourths of a cupful of butter, a 
cupfal of white sugar, a cupful and a half of flour, 
four egg:, yolks and whites beaten separately, a 
tablespoon/ul of sweet milk, a teaspoonful and a half 
of baking powder; lemon. 

For destroying that neisy visitant ef the honse- 
hold, the cricket, there are several methods, If 
saucers, with the grounds of tea or beer in them, be 
dispersed about the floor whore they usually appear, 
they will be found dead the following morning. 
Scotch snuff will also have the effect of driving them 
away. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Writinec.—By all business people a plaia, legible 
style of writing is most valued. Therefore, those 
who would write well should follow these rules : 
Write your own “hand.” Improve itas you will but 
keep it yourown, Write pisinly, forming every 
letter, and especially take pains to make all proper 
nouns, or unusual words, very legible, Write as 
uniformly as possible, and especially when writing 
your namo or signature. Avoid all flourishes, On 
the ability to follow these simple rules may rest the 
chance ef obtaining a situation. ‘To those whe are 
writing for the press, or aspire to do so, we have 
simply to say that they often fail to gain a hearing 
on account of the “‘ bad copy ’’ they present. Manu- 
script should be written pleinly.. If writers only 
knew the immence tronblo that illegible copy gives 
to editors and compositors, they would endeavour to 
write more plainly, Every word should be written 
distinctly, so that there shali'be uo need for guess 
work on the part of the person who js to read it, 

Hxrmits.—These misguided peoplo, who in former 
ages were so numerous, are, in some few instances, 
reproduced in our own day. A Connecticut hermit is 
said to be living with a little property of ten thousand 
dollars for company. The stery of the ioxbury hermit, 
an Englishman of distinguished family, who went to 
America thirty years «go on a naturalists’ errand 
for a society in England, has been made familiar to 
all within a few mouths. There wasa Pennsylvania 
hermit lately -discovered by his brother in Connecti- 
cut, having been lest to all knowledge of his relations 
for forty years. A German underground hermit was 
not long since unearthed on Long Island by a party 
of hunters. There is a secret in this sort of life, 
showing that tho mind has lost its balance, or become 
too intense in certain of iw faculties. Nature is a 
grand balm for these souls who feel hurt by society. 
Her solitudes and silence calm and steady tho tossing 
thoughts, and permit no more disturbances. It is 
not probable that this very common desire to be alone 
will ever be entirely eradicated from the human 
heart. 

Tux riflo ranges at Milton, near Gravesend, for 
many years past in-use by the troops at this garrison, 
are, for the present, closed, and all firing prohibited, 
in consequence of a dispute having arisen between 
the War Department and the owners of the adjacent 
land, who complain of the great injury occasioned by 
the balls fired by tho troops killing aad waluing so 
many of the sheep and cattle. 
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NOTHKES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8.—Your lines to hand, but not suitable to our 
readers. 


W. J. F.—The Birkbeck is one of the best building 
societies, and the safest for the deposit of money at the 
usual bank rate of interest, whieh varies according tothe 
markets. Your writivg is very clear, and well adapted 
for a clerkship. 

Seeax Reet.—A marriage licence can be obtained in 
any district by one of the parties residing in such dis- 
trict for three weeks prior to the date of the marriage, 
and upon making a declaration that thereis nothing con- 
trary to the statute ; such licenee costs about two pounds, 
whiek cau be obtained at the registrar’s office of the dis- 
triet wherever you intend the marriage to be solem- 


E, T. L. T.—After the engagement being set aside by 
the refusal of the lady for so long a period as you name, 
yoa are quite safe that no action for a breach of promise 
can be maintained. 

A Frive-Yrears Supscriszr.—You cannot rely upon 
your wife’s confession in auy action at law unless you 
ean bring sufficient proof of her guilt by other evidence. 
We advise you to come to some reasonable terms with 
her. 

A, K.—Having married, the mother of the children is 
liable for their maintenance until they are able to sup- 
port themselves, or arrived at the age of twenty-one, 

Estuex T, will do well to discontinue the use of common 
soaps upon the face. There is a capital preparation of 
tar soap, but you must be careful to get it from a cood 
house, Your writing is moderately good, but spelling 
very bad, 

Gsorexe.—Treat your wife more as if sho was a help- 
meet, and le s as if she was a spoiled child. Tell her 
frankly how you are situated, and her love for you will 
not fail to show her the necessity of retreuching her ex- 
penses, 

NELLIF.—No wonder the gentleman becomes vexed 
with you. If heis over-fastidions nhy need you try so 
persisteutly to shock his tastes? Your manner of show- 
ing your regard is more unique than pleasing. 

Witt.—No lady would treat a gentleman so shabbily, 
Dou’t waste any more thoughts upon such a person, 
She really is uot worth a single regret. 

W. M. B.—Consult some intimate friend of the young 
lady's as to what she would prefer for a virthday gift, 
Some article of jewellery,a fan, or a handsome book 
would be a very pretty present, 

C. R.—We think the situation you mention would be 
both difficult to fudand fill. Very few persons are so 
gifted as to write prose and poetry equally well, 

Exuma.—The young man was very impolite to you, but 
you should not fail to recognise him when you meet. It 
would be avery decided way of showing your indiyna- 
tion, but as you meet him so often in society it might, at 
times, Cause you much embarrassment. 

Ex.a,—You are right in determining to stand by your 
husband through evil report. If all the world doubis 
his honour, and you show him that ycur faith in him is 
not lost, he will never feel utterly forsaken. 

Cuartrs.—Become engaged to the young lady, but do 
not marry her until you are established in your profes- 
sion. For the first iew years you will not receive much 
for your services, and to support a wife upon such small 
earnings would be impenaila, 

Dicx.—If you cared very much for the lady you would 
cease flirting with her cousin, since you know that it 
annoys her. Ii you «re rot careful the geutieman whom 
you consider your rival will beeome so in earnest. 

Joun.—l, A gentleman should always allow the lady 

the prececence, Save in going upstairs, 2. Certainly, if 


polite in you to send her a bouquet to carry to the party, 
3. Yes, it is the style now to send acceptances to invita- 
tions. 

C. P.—Your perseverance is very commendable, but 
after so many rebuffs, in ovr ope you had better cen- 
sider the jady's decision a final one, and cease to annoy 
her with your attentions, 

Bussix.—The young man’s refusal to comply with your 
hazardous request does not show that he is a coward. 
Remember, there is a vast difference between rashuess 
and courage, ‘ 

Lavna.—lIt is clearly your duty to stayat home with 
your parents, instead of being married at present. Come 
what will, do your duty, and you will find yourself happier 
for so doing. 

L.—The lady evidently desires you to renew your offer 
of marriage to her. Since you love her so much, you 
would be very foolish to let a feeling of pique at your 
previous rejection prevent your askiug the all-importaut 
question again, 

M. C.—One great objection toa man marrying a woman 
five or ten years his scnior isthe fact that a woman 
grows old se much faster than a man. So that when a 
man, #0 marrying, is in the primevof life, kis wife seems 
really old, and, nine cases out oi ten, they are botu 
miserable in their domestic life. 


LITTLE THINGS, 


Life is made of little things, 
Call them trifles, never ; 
E’en the least is part of life, 

And will be for ever. 


Words are only little things, 
Easy to be spoken; 

Yet a single one, ere now, 
A loving heart hath broken, 


Sins are someimes little things, 
But they’re seed for reapiug; 
To be done in after years 
With repentant weeping. 


Troubles may be little things 
That a friend may lighten 

With a word, whose cheery sound 
May the whole day brighten. 


Minutes are but little things, 
Yet they grow to ages; 

They are type that stamp the words 
Ou your hist’ry's pages. 


Children are but little things, 
Yet to them ‘tia given 
Always to behold the face 
Of their Father iu Heaven, 


Don’t despire the little things, 
Inches make the fathoms, 

Grass-blaies cover prairies wide, 
Wocxlds are made ef atoms, 


D. A. C, 





CUPID "MONG TNE FLOWERS, 


They sat benesth the silvery moon, 
A youth and maiden fair; 

And Cupid hid among the tlowers, 
And saw their frolies there; 

H-» said to her, with winning smi’e, 
** Now, can’t you tell me why ?” 

She loeked at him admiringly, 
Then dropped ber hazel eye, 


And then tho cloudlet flitted past, 

The moon shone bright again ; 
Tneir arms entwined like ivy viues, 

And lover-like they kissed ayain. 
Tne clouds again obscured the moou, 

But soom once more ‘twas bright and fair, 
The hazel eyes they ape y again, 

P. W. G, 


Aud Cupid thon was ruler there, 

G., a stationer’s assistant, twenty, medium height, 
would like to exchauge carte-de-visite with a dark young 
lady avout eighteen, fond of home. 

A¥PECTIONATE Lotrix, twenty-six, domesticated, skort, 
and fair, would like to correspond with a tall, dark young 
man. 

i. O., twenty-nine, »ate in a merchant vesse!, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about twenty, tail, 
a gars, 

Gear and Garbage, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two youny liiies with a view to 
matrimony. Gear is twenty-four, good-looking, aud of a 
loving disposition. Garbage is twenty-eight, dark, guod- 
looking, good-tempered, 

Poity, sixteen, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
foud of fun, would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young 
man about seventeen, who must be fair, good-lovking, 
and in a good position, 

WILLiAM, seventeen, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, wishes to correspouu 
with a young lady about hisowu age, Must be in agoud 
position, 

Tori and Emi1.ie, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young geatlemen about twenty, Emilie is 
eighteen, dark, aud good-looking, Tottie is nineteen, 
dar«, aud good-iooking. 

W. E- and W, A., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. W. B. is twenty-five, medium height, thoroughly 
domesticated. W. A. is nineteen, and fond of home, 
Tradesmen preferred. 

ALnsxt und Epwarp, brothers, would like to corre- 
spoud with two young ladies, Albert is twenty, tall, 
dark, considered good-looking, Edward is twenty-one, 
tall, iair, and good-looking, fond of society, snd of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be: tull, guod- 








yeu are going to escort a lady to a party it would be very 





iooking, aud of loving dispositious, 


P 





W. S., a widow, twenty-six, would like to correspond 

with a seaman in tho Royal Navy, with a view to matri- 

pony. Respondent must be steady, and very fond of 
ome. 


T. T., twenty-three, would like te correspond with a 
pene lady with a view to matrimony. Has biack curly 
air. 


Haruiet and Exiny, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two dark young gentlemen. Harriet is 
twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, brown eyes. 
Emily is eighteen, medium height, light brown bair, 
— blue eyes. Respondents must be of loving dispoai- 
sitions, - 

Maups and Mirprep, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young men. Must be tall, good-lookiug, 
aud in a good position, Maude is eighteen, medium 
height, blue eyes, and brown hair, Mildred is nineteon, 
tall, dark grey eyes, black hair, 

News H., eighteex, medium height, dark hair, hazcl 
eyes, considered good-looking, educated, and fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a gentleman, fair, 
and of medium height, Must be of a loving disposi- 
tion, : 

Marr D., nineteen, medium height, brown hair, grey 
eyes, considered good-looking, of a leving disposition, 
and thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark young gontleman, with a view to matri- 
mony. ; 

Loxe ty Do.tr, a widow, would like to exchange carte- 
a with a tall, dark, sober, kind-hearted man about 

orty. 

CHINSTAY, & non-commissioned Gfficer in the R.M.A., 
} like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
tive. : . 

Annis, fair, good-looking, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young mau botwoou twenty and twebty- 
foar, dark, good-tempered. 

Liz218 and May, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two youug nie between twenty-oueand twenty-six, 
and ~~ oud of home, Both are thoroughly domeati- 
cate: 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


¥. G. B, is responded to by—Louise, eighteen, brown 
hair And eyes, tall, of 'a loving disposition, Tainks sue 
is all he reguires,’ ' 
_ A. M. by—Nellie, seventeen, tall, fair, and good-look- 
ing. 

OTHELLO by—Nellie, nineteen, tall, fair, considered 
good-looking, 

Romuxo by—Maud, eighteen, medium height, light hair, 
blue eyes, and good-looking. 

Macsxta by—Edith, sevonteen, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion. ' 

P. M. G. L. by—Annie, seventeen, tall, brown hair and 
eyes, considered good-looking, 

A.icx Maup by—iiyht Leaver, twenty-one, dark eom- 
semen. blue eyes, of a loving disposition, aud fond of 

ome, 

J. 2, P. by—L. P., twenty, 

G, G. D. by—L. 8., eighteen, medium -hoight. 

usa Bawx aod Belts Manoa by—l'wo. Rising 
Clerks, 

L. M. by—Mary M., twouty-three, fond of home and 
children, 
_ i, G@ 4, by—Esther, auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of 
nome, 

Maun by—Tom, nineseen, handsome. Thinks he is all 
Sie Tequires. 

ALY py—Ewily, tweaty-two, good-looking, and fond of 
OUI, 
| ‘Lin by—Clara, twenty-three, dark blue eyes, and brown 
wal, 

M. M, by—K. M., twenty-two, good-looking, medium 
height, 

en by—Belle, twenty-two, fond of home, music, and 
children, 

Lizzis W. by—Fred F., thirty, medium height, dark 
Cvinpiexion. 





At the Back Nuxsxrrs, Pants, and Vo.uxzs of tho 
*‘Lonypos Keaviex” are in priut, aud may be had at the 
Oilice; 354, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeace, Eight- 
pence, aud #ive Suillings and Bightpence each, 


Tus Lonpow Reaper, Post-free, Tuares-halfpoaca 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shillius aud Wigutpeacs, 
Livgand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price SeyeuShillings 
aud Sixpence each. 


Evenysopy’s Jounxal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threopenco 
each. 





a*, Now Ready Vou. XXVIL, of Tux Louvox Reaves 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Aliso, tue Lirig and Inpgexto Vou XXVIL., Price O48 
PENAI. 


NOTICE.—Part 157 (January) Now Raady, Price Six- 
pence, 





N.B.—CorgesPonDunts MUST AoDREss THet2 Lerrens 
to Tus Epirexr ov * Tux Lonpox Rsapeu,” 3354, Strauu, 
w.c, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Raiesste] Mann- 
scripts, As they sre seus to us Voluntarily, ausuors 
snould retaix copies, 








London: Published for the Proprietor at 334 Strand, by 
G. A, Sura. 
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